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This column invites the opinions 
of all L&S readers. 





Scrap Leather Prices 


Do you have any figures showing 
current prices on scrap leather and 
how they compare with last year’s 
prices? If you do not have such fig- 
ures, possibly you could tell us where 
we might obtain them. 

R. A. SHELLNUT 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
No. Andover, Mass. 


On The Head 2 


I noticed with much interest your 
editorial, Tricked Into Controls. You 
hit the nail on the head and it was 
very well explained. But you missed 
the boat somewhat. You should have 
mailed it to Harry in Washington. 
Even he might be impressed. 

LAURENCE SAX 
Sax Leather Co. 
Los Angeles 


Less Loose Talk 


Glad to see that someone is showing 
up all this talk of shoe rationing be- 
fore its gets out of hand. It seems all 
we have to do today to get a new con- 
trol enacted into law is start a rumor 
about it. The Government immedi- 
ately picks up the rumor and makes 
it official, 

As you say, we have more than 
enough supplies of shoes and mate- 
rials to make them for all military 
and civilian needs short of outright 
war. At that, we’re far from full 
production and could make many 
more shoes even with present supplies 

. let’s have less loose talk in the 
industry. 
Juuius R. Bastont 
New York City 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


raw materials 


THESE SHOES ARE ON DEFENSE WORK 


HAT makes the soles and 
heels of these shoes so excep- 
tionally oil-and-wear-resistant? It’s 
Hycar OR (oil resistant) rubber— 
rubber with outstanding advantages. 


That’s why shoes like these are 
favored for wear in machine shops 
and garages... in locations where 
oil, grease, and hard “knocking 
around” are shoe problems. 


In oil resistance, Hycar OR rub- 
ber sets a new high standard. 
Ordinary rubber that absorbs oil 
swells and becomes slick, may cause 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber » GOOD-RITE ch 


... against oil and wear! 


slipping and serious accidents. 


And these soles and heels wear 
and wear. Hycar is so abrasion- 
resistant that it far outlasts ordinary 
rubber. 


Hycar is used in many other ap- 
plications because it is so versatile. 
It resists heat and cold, weather, 
wear and abrasion. It is light in 
weight, resists oil and gas. Besides 
being used as a base material, it may 
be used as a plasticizer for polyviny! 
resins ... as an adhesive base... as 
a latex for coating or impregnating. 


icals and pl tlei 





Under present conditions, de- 
mand for Hycar materials exceeds 
supply. However, limited quantities 
are available for development work. 
For technical bulletins and advice, 
write Dept. HI-2, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg US Pas 
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COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS INSTEAD 


Controls mean inconvenience — but it’s petty sacrifice in the end 


| 


AST week shoe and leather busi- 

ness was stopped cold by the gov- 
ernment price control order. The 
bustle of business activity was con- 
pletely replaced by the bustle of con- 
fusion. The Biblical wailing and 
gnashing of teeth was to be found 
everywhere. The only thing that 
couldn’t be found anywhere was 
clarification—the answers to what it 
was all about and what was going fo 
happen. Playing it safe, business 
virtually closed it doors temporarily 
Some put signs on their doors, “Gone 
Fishing,” others, “Gone Crazy.” 

But some very definite trends of 
pricing action are already in the 
works, shortly to be put into effect 
by business unless the government 
is alert enough to prevent them, These 
“trends” are echoes of the last war; 
in some instances the consumer is 
going to be left holding the bag, in 
_ others the businessman, himself. 


The Loopholes 
A couple of examples of the loop- 
_ holes. The government order freezes 
" prices at the January 25 level. Now, 
_ a shoe retailer carries shoes in the 
| $7 to $9 price range. His ceiling 
' price is $9. But the shoes he pur- 
chased in December for February de- 
livery requires a price boost of $1 at 
retail. He can’t raise his price above 
$9. The result and the new “trend”: 
his $9 will stay pat, the retailer tak- 
ing a reduced margin. But, his former 
$8 will move up to $9, while his 
former $7 will move up to $8. Only 
two prices now: $8 and $9. But the 
$9 is now worth, in terms of former 
quality $8, while the latter is actually 
his former $7. The consumer gets 
lower value for higher price. But the 
retailer has no alternative if he’s to 
comply with the price order and stay 
solvent. 
The hide freeze order puts a 
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Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each: 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





blanket price ceiling on hides, but 
says nothing about quality. Hence, 
with limited supply and strong de- 
mand for hides, a second grade hide 
might easily be priced up to the ceil- 
ing of the first grade, for the latter 
is prevented from moving up further 
to maintain the price differential de- 
manded by quality differential. Re- 
sult: the tanner is forced to transact 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. In a 
tight hide supply situation he takes 
it. The higher price for second 
quality is passed along the line. 
Everyone takes the rap, including the 
consumer at the end of the line. 

The shoe and leather industry is 
not peculiar in the case. The principle 
will apply to all industries as it did in 
the last war—unless the Washington 
officials plug this loophole and see 
that the consumer gets a fair shuffle. 
Moreover, this factor of lowered 
quality can be seriously injurious to 
industry and business. Consumer 
gripes were never an asset to the 
public relations of any industry. 

We should not merely hope that 
these inequities will be adjusted. Each 
industry should take the initiative 
to prevent them now while the further 
details of controls are being worked 
out. 

The entire country realizes that 
Washington badly delayed and 
botched the institution of controls. 
However, it’s wrong to blame the 
current confusion on that. Recall 
that in the initial control period of 
the last war the confusion was just as 
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dense. Moreover, it appears that 
we're going to do the job faster this 
time. 

For instance, hide and skin price 
controls were installed June 16, 1941. 
Six months later, on December 24, 
OPA applied price ceilings on leath- 
ers. And five months after that, OPA 
applied price controls to shoes. Thus, 
last time it took almost a year before 
ceilings were applied on all three 
items: hides and skins, leathers, and 
shoes. This time we got the order 
almost simultaneously, in a lump. 
Clarification and specifications of 
hides and skins, leathers and foot- 
wear are expected to be worked out 
and issued within a month. Thus, 
this time we will accomplish in a 
few weeks what it formerly required 
nearly a year to do. And, despite 
all the current confusion, the end re- 
sult will probably be a better job, 
due largely to our previous experi- 
ence, and despite all the political 
fuddy-duddying in Washington. 


Inequities 

Each branch of the industry is 
claiming or will claim inequities. 
There will be a deluge of appeals for 
individual adjustments. There will 
be injustices, injuries, complaints, 
anger, bewilderment, losses. 

That’s just too bad for all of us. 
We have already had nearly 8,000 
American boys killed in Korea, and 
tens of thousands of missing and 
wounded. Who can adjust the losses 
to the mothers of the dead? How 
will we adjust the inequities of the 
wounded and missing, of the suffering 
and hardship? Is there a price ceil- 
ing on a son, a brother, a father or 
husband? 

Gentlemen, match our current in- 
conveniences against the profound 
suffering and sacrifices of others— 
and let’s count our blessings instead. 
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FILM 
FORMER? 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


yy METHOCEL....c sjsnin syntiic gum! | 


of viscosities, its solutions require a minimum of 
preservative and can be stored dry indefinitely 
without change. 


Wherever a strong, tough, flexible film is required 
in leather finishing, try Methocel (Dow Methyl- 
cellulose). For instance, the use of Methocel will 
provide an excellent filler in water finishing 
compounds. Methocel’s excellence as a film former 
and binder is of value in the production of leather 
polishes, where it provides a strong, protective film. 


One of the more important uses of Methocel in 
the leather industry is in leather pasting. Uniform 
in body and tack, Methocel is an ideal binder 
which promotes economical operation and control 
of the pasting operation. Available in a wide range 


The ever-widening usefulness of Methocel offers 
opportunities for product and process improve- 
ment in the leather industry. Write Dept ME-102 
for a free experimental sample of powdered 
Methocei. Please state potential use or viscosity 
desired. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND e MICHIGAN 
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How To SoLve . 


PROBLEMS IN CEMENTED SHOEMAKING 


You can avoid and minimize difficulties in cementing operations 


Wim the development of the 
modern cemented shoe there has 
arisen a number of problems of 
manufacture, basic in nature although 
almost infinite in variation from fac- 
tory to factory. This article is an 
attempt to particularize some of these 
basic problems and to offer guidance 
in their solution. Actual solution of 
specific factory problems must of 
necessity be solved cooperatively by 
factory and adhesive specialists. 
With the increasing complexity of 
shoemaking operations and the ever- 
widening variety of materials avail- 
able for shoe manufacture, some 
chemical knowledge is required of 
factory supervisory personnel. The 
_adhesive chemist, in return, must 
_ possess an intimate knowledge of 
shoe factory procedures. Mere book 
knowledge is not sufficient. Actual 
' grappling with problems in the fac- 
tory and laboratory are essential. An 
ideal solution would be to have key 
factory personnel spend a short time 
in the laboratories, and chemists in 
the shoe factories. This interchange 
would be of tremendous help in the 
mutual solving of problems and would 
go far toward bringing home to both 
the necessity for cooperative effort. 
A tremendous number of specialty 
adhesives have been developed for 
use in shoes and shoe materials. These 
range from flocking and combining 
adhesives usually applied outside the 
shoe factory, through counter pastes 
and lasting cements to sole-attaching 
adhesives and sock lining cements. 


By L. L. Blyler 


Chemical Director 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Lee L. Blyler 


Included in this list might be the 
binders used in shank and bottom 
fillers as well as box toe impregnants. 
It is too large a list to be covered 
comprehensively in the scope of an 
article of this length. However, there 
is a basic distinction in the use of 
adhesives in the cemented shoe— 
structural as compared to non-struc- 
tural uses. Obviously, some adhesives 
such as counter pastes are border- 
line, but the chief test is whether 
the adhesive is essential to the basic 
function of a shoe . . . to protect the 
foot. If so, it is a structural adhesive. 
If the adhesive is desirable from a 
comfort or decorative point of view— 
sock lining cements are a good 
illustration—the adhesive is non- 
structural in function. 
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This article is being limited to fac- 
tory problems incident to the use of a 
structural adhesive in the cemented 
shoe. Using the previous definition 
as a criterion, structural adhesives 
would include primarily lasting and 
sole-attaching cements. Basically, 
structural adhesives must possess high 
bond strengths as well as be resistant - 
to heat, moisture and deterioration 
on aging. Other requirements such 
as rate of dry, adhesion to specific 
surfaces and methods of application 
will vary from factory to factory but 
the primary requisites hold true for 
all factories. 

Cemented shoes can be divided into 
five general types: The straight 
Compo, the single-sole (Sbicca-Del 
Mac), the cemented welt, the plat- 
form, and the slip-last (California). 

The straight Compo and single- 
sole type can have the upper cement- 
lasted to the insole by either latex or 
pyroxylin cements. Tack or staple 
lasting can also be used but are not 
being considered at this time. 

The platform shoe is usually 
cement-lasted in the same manner as 
the straight Compo type. In addi- 
tion, however, another member called 
the platform is attached to the shoe 
bottom by adhesives, stitching or 
stapling. This platform is bound 
over the edges with suitable material 
blending with the shoe and normally 
attached with an adhesive. 

The cemented welt uses no lasting 
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adhesive since the shoe is made by 
the conventional Goodyear process 
up to the point of sole attaching. 


The slip-last shoe does not have an 
insole in the strict sense of the word; 
an upper and platform wrapper are 
stitched to a sock lining and the plat- 
form is later inserted and cemented 
to the wrapper. 


In all types of these shoes, the soles 
are attached by conventional sole 
attaching adhesives in the usual man- 
ner. Inasmuch as problems encoun- 
tered with one type of shoe are com- 
mon to most of the other types, no 
attempt will be made to distinguish 
between them. 


Use of Adhesives 


Cement-lasting is usually accom- 
plished with either pyroxylin cement 
and upstanding tacks or with latex 
or solvent-type rubber adhesives. The 
former is used today very rarely on 
anything but high-grade shoes be- 
cause of its slowness. The chief 
source of difficulty with pyroxylin 
lasting occurs when the operator ap- 
plying cement is too fast for the 
laster. In this case, the cement dries 
before tacks are driven and, since 
pyroxylin cement has no tackiness 
when set, there will be no adhesion of 
insole to upper. Other points to be 
watched are the roughing of leather 
or synthetic linings to improve ad- 
hesion and placement of sufficient 
tacks to bring all layers of the upper 
in contact with each other and with 
the insole. 


By far, the most popular method 
of cement-lasting in use today is with 
latex cement. Tack or staple-lasting 
may be used in conjunction with 
latex-lasting or the entire shoe may 
be latex-lasted. 


Essentially, a latex cement is sus- 
pension of rubber particles and 
resin modifiers in water containing 
ammonia. If the suspension is 
broken by contamination, freezing or 
evaporation of water, the rubber 
particles coagulate and cannot be 
redispersed. The cement is thereby 
unusable. Rubber latex dries with 
varying rates of speed, depending on 
the modifiers used, the surface to 
which it is applied, the amount of 
solids, the humidity of the atmos- 
phere, the amount applied and the 
stability of the suspension. Fre- 
quently, the rate of set or “freeze” i 
confused with drying. When a latex 
cement has set, it is tacky and ready 
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for bonding; when dry, the film has 
no tack and no bonding can take place. 
This means of course that bonding 
must take place during the set period 
and before the dry point is reached. 

Probably the most difficult lasting 
job is latex toe bed-lasting for a num- 
ber of reasons. In order to get 
maximum strength to hold the stiff 
upper stocks, it is necessary to use 
latices with a relatively short set 
period. This requires precisely- 
timed operations to insure bonding 
within the set period. Another source 
of difficulty in this operation is the 
use of weak insole stock or insole 
toes dipped in a stiffening compound. 
In the first case, the insole stock 
will tear, while in the second case 
there will be poor adhesion. 

One prime difficulty with latex- 
lasting which shows up during later 
operations is allowing latex to get on 
lasting allowances. When this occurs, 
the latex must be removed since most 
sole attaching cements will not adhere 
to latex cements. Likewise, if latex 
is allowed to flow between lining and 
last, it is very difficult to pull the last 
later and a damaged shoe may result. 


Popping Open 
Another difficulty which is en- 
countered on occasion, particularly 
with platforms wrapper-lasted with 
latex, is “popping” open of the 


wrapper either when sole attaching 
cement is applied or during activa- 
tion of the sole attaching cement film 


with heat. In the first instance, the 
solvents used in the sole attaching 
cement are also solvents for the latex 
while, in the second case, the heat of 
activation is above the softening point 
of the latex. In both cases, the use 
of unmodified lattices has been found 
to be of some help since this type 
is inherently stronger and more 
solvent and heat-resistant. This use 
may pose other production problems 
due to the short tack period but 
usually these are the lesser of the 
two evils. In most instances, the 
assistance of a competent adhesive 
chemist is desirable since other fac- 
tors may also be present and exercis- 
ing an appreciable effect. 
Sole-attaching cements are essen- 
tially solutions of film formers in 
organic solvents. When the solvents 
dry, a film is deposited which is 
later activated by either heat or 
solvents prior to forming the bond. 
These film formers vary in their adhe- 
sion to various surfaces as well as 
in their inherent strength and re- 
sistance to heat, water and chemical 
agents. To obtain desirable proper- 
ties which the basic film former may 
not have—such as long tack period, 
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improved flexilbility, greater strength 
and the like—these film formers are 
usually modified with other ma- 
terials. A great deal of thought and 
testing goes into the development of 
these adhesives for specific purposes 
and on specific surfaces. It can 
safely be said that today there is no 
one adhesive capable of satisfac- 
torily attaching all types of materials 
being used in shoes. 


Bond Failure 

The commonest complaint heard 
by the shoe adhesive chemist is that, 
“the cement won’t stick.” Obviously, 
the basic function of an adhesive is 
lost if it “won't stick”; but this 
simple statement is not sufficient. 
This difficulty must be defined and 
the basic type of failure recognized. 
Excluding formulation which is 
the adhesive manufacturer’s respon- 
sibility, the cement won’t stick either 
because the adhesive films on sole 
and upper do not coalesce to form a 
strong, tight bond or because adhe- 
sion is poor to the surfaces to which 
the cement is applied. In the first 
case, bond failure can be detected 
and produced by applying pressure 
on the sole at the toe—the entire 
sole peels away with a cracking 
sound, showing an intact cement film 
on both surfaces. 

The second case is more difficult 
to detect but can usually be deter- 
mined by tearing the sole from the 
upper. If comparatively little force 
is required and the cement film peels 
away from one or both surfaces, the 
bond is suspect. Inasmuch as there 
is no sure means of detecting poor 
bonds other than by removing the 
sole from the upper, it is of prime 
importance that someone, an inspec- 
tor or foreman, periodically check 
adhesion on shoes from every few 
cases to detect trouble before it be- 
comes serious. 

In those cases where the cement 
films do not coalesce, the cause may 
vary depending on the type cement 
used. If it is a solvent-activated 
cement, the solvent used may be dry- 
ing before pressure is applied. Or, in 
the case of heat-activated cements, 
the cement may be cooled below the 
softening point before pressure is ap- 
plied. In the case of pressure sensi- 
tive cements (which are in reality 
cements activated by solvents re- 
tained in the film), the cement film 
may be dry and devoid of tack. In 
every case, the probable source of 
difficulty can be checked by applying 
pressure for only a few seconds, then 
removing the shoe, stripping the sole 
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Technology Of Tanning 


Spruce TANNING EXTRACTS 


The 2nd article on these extracts from waste sulphite liquors 


HE paper pulp or paper produced 

by the sulphate process is known as 
sulphate or kraft. The term “kraft” 
_ is derived from a German word which 
signifies strength. Almost any kind 
of wood may be converted into paper 
pulp by the sulphate process. As 
shown by the data in the following 
table, about one-half of the total 
amount of paper produced in this 
country is of the sulphate or kraft 
variety. 


Paper Production In 
The U. S., 1947 
Short tons 
5,266,000 
2,800,000 23.50 
2,053,000 17.00 
503,000 4.50 
1,330,000 11.00 


11,952,000 100.00 


Percent 


- Sulphate 44.00 
' Sulphite 

~ Mechanical 
' Soda 

* All Others 
Total 


Although, as has just been stated, 
almost any type of wood may be 
treated by the sulphate process, the 
coniferous woods are most generally 
used, This is due to the fact that 
the process was originally developed 
for the removal of the comparatively 
large amounts of oil and resins they 
contain. About 40 percent of the 
wood used is yellow pine. Other 
woods which are often used are 
spruce, hemlock, balsam, and white 
pine. 

The sulphate process, for the re- 








By 
Frederic L. Hilbert 


moval of lignin and other non- 


cellulose matter from wood, may be 
considered as a modification of the 
soda process. The principal differ- 
ence being that sodium sulphide is 
used. The sodium sulphide is ob- 
tained from the sodium sulphate, and 
substitutes part of the caustic soda. 
The pulp obtained by the sulphate 
process is stronger than that pro- 
duced by the soda process. 

The chemical reactions which take 
place during the sulphate process are 
not fully understood, but during the 
hydrolysis of the wood mercaptans 
and sulphides are produced, and 
these are responsible for the very 
offensive odors which are character- 
istic of paper mills using the sul- 
phate process. As a matter of fact, 
they often permeate the atmosphere 
over an area of twenty or more 
square miles. 

One of the important factors of 
the sulphate process has been the 
almost complete recovery of the spent 
liquor from the digesting or cooking 
process. This is called the black 
liquor, and contains from 95 to 98 
percent of the total alkali used in 
the digesters. 

The black liquors usually contain 
about 20 percent of total solids. The 
first step in the recovery of the total 
solids is to concentrate the black 
liquors, in a multiple effect evapora- 
tor to a concentration between 50 
and 70 percent total solids. This is 
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done in order to produce a liquor 
which will ignite and burn when 
sprayed into the furnace. In this 
way the organic matter is broken 
down and the carbon burned away, 
and the inorganic chemicals are ob- 
tained in a molten state, readily sol- 
uble in water. The insoluble matter, 
mostly calcium oxide, is filtered out 
and recovered for reuse. The filtrate 
or white liquor is used again in the 
cooking process. It contains caustic 
soda, sodium sulphide, together with 
small quantities of sodium carbonate, 
sodium sulfite, and thiosulphate. In 
connection with the sulphate process 
or manufacture of kraft paper there 
are no waste liquors which could 
cause stream pollution. 


The Sulphite Process 


The sulphite process for the mak- 
ing of paper pulp, was invented, in 
the United States, in 1867 by B. C. 
Tilghmann. He obtained the first 
patent covering this process. 

According to his patent, Tilgh- 
mann used sulphurous acid, in order 
to produce pure cellulose. Obviously, 
this is the basis of what is known as 
the sulphite process of paper pulp 
making. However, it was not until 
1884 that Mitschelic, in Germany, 
used bisulphite of magnesium or cal- 
cium instead of sulphurous acid. 
Since that time, there have been va- 
rious modifications of the sulphite 
process, but in all of them wood 
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properly de-barked, cleansed and 
chipped are boiled or digested, under 
steam pressure, in a solution of the 
bisulphite, then washed and bleached. 

The boiling or digesting of the 
chips is carried out either by the 
“quick-cook” or the “slow-cook” 
method. 


Quick-Cook Method 

In the quick-cook method the di- 
gesters are completely filled with 
chips, and all of the cooking liquor, 
made up on the basis of about 1200 
gallons per cord of chips, is run in 
as quickly as possible through a 
large pipe. The liquor has a den- 
sity of about 10° Baume, and con- 
tains about 31% percent sulphur di- 
oxide (302). The digester is closed 
and the pressure is raised slowly, in 
order to avoid the hammer effect of 
live steam coming in contact with 
the cold contents of the digesters, as 
well as to avoid too high a temperature 
before the liquor has penetrated into 
the interior of the chips; otherwise, 
a burning effect takes place which 
causes the chips to become red or 
brown in color. 

Temperature is very important in 
the control of the sulphite process, 
and should not exceed 300° to 312° 
F. This should be regulated by means 
of a thermometer because little or no 
dependence can be placed on a pres- 


sure gauge. The time of boiling lasts 
for 8 to 10 hours. During the boiling 
considerable gas in evolved. The 
rise in pressure is steady and reaches 
from 75 to 85 pounds per inch. 


Slow-Cook Method 

In what is called the slow-cook 
method, a large digester, 18 by 45 
feet, heated by lead steam coils, at 
the bottom, is used. The wood chips, 
usually from spruce wood, are packed 
evenly in the digester. Wet steam, 
at 212° F., is introduced for 12 hours, 
or until all of the air is expelled, and 
the whole charge heated at 100° C. 
Unlike the quick-cook method, no 
pressure is employed, as the con- 
densed steam is allowed to flow out 
freely. After this, the manhole and 
outlet cocks are closed, and the cold 
cooking liquor, at 1.04 specific grav- 
ity is run in. A partial vacuum is 
formed which results in better pene- 
tration of the liquor into the chips. 

When the digester is nearly full 
of liquor, the actual boiling is started, 
and the temperature is raised to 
100° C. as rapidly as_ possible, 
though it usually requires about 12 
hours. Then the flow of steam is 
regulated so that the temperature is 
maintained for 12 hours, and then 
slowly raised to 120°C. At this 
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Marathon Corporation Research Director J. Richter Salvesen, left, and Robert 
J. Lovin, research chemist, are shown making a trial piece of leather from 
cowhide to test tanning extract produced from spent sulphite liquor, an effluent 
of the pulping process. American tanneries now are using the new product. 
Use of sulphite liquor for these purposes keeps it from running into rivers and 


causing pollution. 


temperature a pressure of about 50 
pounds per inch is obtained. The 
total time of boiling is about 36 
hours. 

After cooking the required length 
of time, the pulp is blown out of the 
digester into a draining tank, where 
it is washed with clean water. Pulp 
which must be bleached is thoroughly 
washed, since any bisulphite remain- 
ing in the pulp acts as an “antichlor,” 
and destroys the bleach liquor. 

The waste sulphite liquors are of 
a light brown color, and, from that 
which is to follow, it will be seen that 
they contain a considerable amount 
of extraction matter. It may be evap- 
orated to a pitch suitable for a binder 
and used for briquetting powdered 
coal. Furthermore, it contains fer- 
mentable carbohydrates from which 
industrial ethyl alcohol is made, to 
a limited extent. Resinous woods 
yield such liquids as cymene, valu- 
able as a solvent and used in con- 
nection with the synthesis of organic 
compounds. For the most part, the 
recovery of the solid matter from 
waste sulphite liquors, during com- 
paratively recent years, has been 
practiced merely as a means of avoid- 
ing the nuisances resulting from 
stream pollution. 

The digestion of the wood chips 
under pressure in a solution of sul- 
phurous acid and calcium acid sul- 
phite, Ca H SOs, is known as the 
sulphite process. The average cook- 
ing solution contains from four to 
seven percent of sulphur compounds 
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expressed in terms of sulphur di- 
oxide. About three-fourths of this 
is sulphurous acid and the rest cal- 
cium acid sulphite or calcium bisul- 
phite. These reagents have little or 
no appreciable effect upon the cellu- 
lose of the wood-complex, ligno- 
cellulose, but they decompose or split 
off the lignin, and, in addition, they 
hydrolize the polysaccharides nearly 
always present in woods of all kinds. 
During the process, dextrose is 
formed and appears in the waste 
liquors. However, because of the 
reducing conditions it is probable 
that no sugar acids are produced. 

In regard to the acid sulphites, it 
seems that they combine with the 
double bonds and carbonyl groups. 
During the cooking process, the cal- 
cium bisulphite is decomposed into 
neutral calcium sulphite and sul- 
phurous acid. In order to avoid the 
loss of cellulose, by hydrolysis, it is 
necessary to keep the pH or hydrogen- 
iron concentration relatively low. 


Waste Separated 

The digestion acid is produced by 
the action of sulphurous acid or a 
surpension of calcium hydroxide or, 
more commonly, by passing sulphur 
dioxide over wet limestone. The 
limestone is packed in a series of 
acid-proof lined concrete towers, usu- 
ally arranged in series of two to four. 
The liquor which is drawn from the 
bottom is passed to a scrubbing 
tower. The waste gases from the 

(Concluded on Page 36) 








“EASIER ON OPERATOR” 
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that’s what 
users say about 


| SLIDE-OMATIC 


the revolutionary last 
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that really shortens! a 
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What shoe manufacturer hasn’t wanted a last 
that would remove quickly, easily... eliminate 
strained and broken back seams and bindings 
... make last insertion in pre-fitted uppers 
rapid and easier on the operator . . . simplify 
and speed up relasting? Now such a last is 
available in Slide-O-Matic and here’s what 
present users have to say: 


“Since using the Slide-O-Matic, we find 
absolutely no distortion of top lines and no 
breakage or damage to back seams.” 


“The last makes it possible for an individ- 
ual of not too great strength to operate the 
machine.” 


“The last speeds up last pulling to a con- 
siderable degree.” 


“We find that it is much easier to hold a 
tight top line with Slide-O-Matic than with 
the old conventional hinge. In fact, it seems 
to keep the shoes in better shape all the 


Slide-O-Matic is shortened without effort on a 
simple treadle operated machine. 


A 


No notch in the cone, no opening in the bottom of Slide-O-Matic 
gives unbroken supporting surface for proper settling of material 
to the wood... aids shape retention. 


way through. Without it, relasting would 
be practically a hopeless job for us.” 


Every Slide-O-Matic user reports benefits 
which have improved his production, speeded 
his lasting operations or controlled his costs. 
For example, manufacturers of slip-lasted 
shoes can shorten the last, turn platform cov- 
ers and reclose the last faster than by any 
other technique. 


What Slide-O-Matic is doing for many types 
of shoe making, it can do for you. Write for 
literature or ask your United Last representa- 
tive to call. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ESA price freeze order literally put hide 
and skin, leather and shoe business in deep freeze 
this week. Only sales worth mentioning made at retail 
level and many consumers still looking for shoe price roll- 
back. Packers, hide men, brokers, dealers, tanners and shoe 
manufacturers confused, unable to move until Government 
clarifies order, takes new steps. 


Government purposely allowing time for 
dust to settle before taking further action on hide and skin, 
leather and shoe prices. ESA officials watching industry 
closely, noting reaction, meeting daily with consultants, task 
forces, etc. Result will be further orders in coming weeks 
... possibly days . .. to set new ceilings, work out other 
details. 

No chance of hide and skin price rollback 
date being rescinded for some time at least. ESA 


officials shrug off packers’ and hide men’s charges of dis- 
crimination, point out that industry was warned on Dec. 19 
it must take the consequences of Government action if it 
raised rawstock prices above Dec. 1 levels. 


Little if any chance ESA will change roll- 
back order to permit packers and hide men to dis- 
pose of rawstock inventories contracted for before 
controls took effect. Most hide men accept rollback 
now, feel only that 84-hour time limit on deliveries was 
greatest hardship. Despite rush to get as many hides and 
skins as possible aboard common carriers before Dec. 29 
expiration date, packers and hide men were unable to get 
rid of substantial stocks, estimated up to $5 million in value. 


Next ESA step is to establish definite dollars 
and cents schedules for hides and skins. Despite 
rollback, few tanners willing to buy hides this week, were 
waiting for exact price ceilings before ordering. Price 
schedule far from simple matter, requires allowances for 
quality, premiums, etc. These must be worked out quickly 
before business resumes. 


One big reason behind selection of hides 
and skins for first rollback since that on automo- 
biles was heavy pressure from armed forces. Army 
is planning huge footwear order in near future, wanted 
shoe prices stabilized if not reduced before then. This 
coupled with urgent recommendations by industry trade 
groups pushed ESA to roll back hides before issuing general 


freeze. 
@ @ 


Allocations to follow close upon hide and 
skin dollar and cents schediile. Hide men agreed 
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ceilings will be almost impossible to hold without alloca- 
tions. NPA presently studying problem, will issue order 

ithin next few weeks. Even brokers, who will suffer under 
allocations, admit they are necessary if ceilings are to be held. 


Opinion divided on leather price rollbacks. 
Washington talk is tanners will have 30-day time lag to 
catch up on hides in process. Some tanners feel this is fair, 
others who are satisfied with hide rollback protest general 
price ceiling regulation cuts across contracts and in many 
instances rolls back leather prices by as much as 30 to 60 
days. These tend to point out that regulation restricts them 
to deliveries during the base period in setting ceiling levels 
whereas hide regulation provided to option of sales or de- 
liveries. 


Many tanners will howl blue murder if 
leather prices are rolled back. ESA, however, will pay 
little attention, figuring inequities can be worked out in time. 
Important thing is to stop wildfire inflation in its tracks, 
then iron out wrinkles in law, say officials. So don't be 
taken unawares by stringent Government rulings to come. 
Prepare for the worst now. Remember, price ceilings and 
controls as a whole worked out pretty well last time, will do 
even better this time. Government has experience of first 
controls behind it, can follow fairly successful precedent 
all along the line. 

@ e 

On top of recent 17% cut by NPA in syn- 
thetic rubber civilian allocations (see L&S, Jan. 27), 
amendment to Rubber Order M-1 expected soon, will de- 
crease amount of natural rubber for use in Feb.-March and 
subsequent months. Some sources predict civilian use of 
natural rubber may be prohibited altogether except in prod- 
ucts regarded as essential to mobilization program. 


Shoe manufacturers making rubber foot- 
wear for defense orders may benefit from situation. 
Production of many rubber products may be streamlined 
on basis of standardizing perhaps one-line-per-size basis. 


Survey of annual production and shipments 
of shoes and slippers to be made by Census Bureau, 
starting in 1951. This will be one of 19 industry group 
studies to be made by Bureau, according to Commerce Sec- 
retary Sawyer, who said the 19 industries alrogether employ 
more than 1 million workers directly “and through the de- 
mands upon other industries for materials and services, 
they provide jobs for many more than that number.” Surveys 
aimed at aiding Government and business gain “adequate 
measurement of total industrial production.” 
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TRADE AWAITS NEW FREEZE ORDER 


TANNERS SEEK 
PRICE CLARIFICATION 


New Business Lacking As 
Confusion Rules 


An almost complete standstill of 
business, the result of widespread 
confusion over Government price 
curbs, ruled the hide and_ skin, 
leather and shoe industry during the 
week, 

Packers, hide men, tanners and 
shoe manufacturers alike remained 
on the sidelines while attempting to 
decipher details of the freeze and 
how the various curbs affected their 
individual prices. Because the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency offered 
no further clarification of its Jan. 25 
general price and wage freeze order, 
although admittedly preparing new 
orders, industry could do little more 
than sit back and wait. 

Speculation was rife. Some talked 
of leather price rollbacks to Jan. 2 
or later, others favored the cost plus 
method which ESA officials said 
might replace the present freeze, 
while still others looked for profit 
margins to be brought into play. 

Meantime, ESA and NPA officials 
were busily talking over what had 
to be done with industry experts, 
consultants, task forces, and various 
trade groups. It was evident that 
the industry was fast moving into a 
completely controlled economy that 
might last for years. 


Hide Men Protest 

Hide men, dubiously honored by 
the first price rollback order since 
that on automobiles last Dec., were 
up in arms against what they de- 
_ scribed as “pure discrimination.” 
The National Hide Association, rep- 
resenting 178 hide distributors, held 
an emergency meeting, passed a reso- 
lution criticizing the ESA order. 
Board directors said they were not 
opposed to the rollback itself but 
protested that they were not given 
sufficient time to deliver hides and 
skins already sold but not ready for 
shipment. 

A six-man committee was named 
to meet with ESA officials, register 
a protest on the short 84-hour period 
allowed for deliveries, ask for an ex- 
tension. There appeared little like- 
lihood that ESA would alter its reg- 
ulation lest it set a precedent for 
further “easing-up.” 


i4 





In New York, the Commodity Ex- 
change suspended all trading in hide 
futures. Operators showed no in- 
clination to make any long-range 
commitments under an undefined 
price freeze. Hide men felt that 
price curbs would soon freeze the 
futures market temporarily out of 
existence, as they did during World 
War II. 

Hide centers were the scene of 
almost unprecedented activity over 
the week-end immediately following 
the rollback order as packers and 
hide men flooded rail freight yards 
with stocks, attempted to “deliver” 
as many hides as possible before the 
Jan. 29 curb date. Placement of 
hides on a common carrier was in- 
terpreted as delivery. Despite the 
volume shipped, hide men estimated 
they would lose some five million 
dollars in unshipped orders. 


Sales Suspended 

Both hide and skin and leather 
markets in Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia were at a 
complete standstill. Packers with- 
drew all prices, refused even to talk 
sales. Tanners sold some leather, 
but only from the floor to fill imme- 
diate needs. 

The American Meat Institute 
wired the ESA that the hide rollback 
discriminated “between buyer and 
seller,” would have little effect since 
“the price of raw hides has little to 
do with shoe prices.” AMI inferred 
Administrator DiSalle’s explanation 
that the order was necessitated “by 
a serious threat” to the price of shoes 
was far off the beam. 

At week’s end, the trade was still 
looking for an official “explanation” 
One thing was certain: business as 
usual was a dead duck. 


L, and § —_—_—. 
Watch For It 
Next Week! 


Statistical Quality 
Control In Shoemaking 


By Everett Wallace 
Director of Quality Control 
General Shoe Corp. 
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MEAT INSTITUTE 
HITS HIDE FREEZE 


Says Slaughterers To Lose 
$5 Million 


Charging that the Government’s 
rollback on hide and skin prices to 
highest November levels “simply dis- 
criminates” against hide producers 
in favor of tanners and shoe manu- 
facturers “without any appreciable 
benefit to the buyer of shoes,” the 
American Meat Institute this week 
wired a protest to Price Administra- 
tor Michael V. DiSalle. 

The wire stated that the rollback 
“rescinds the terms of contracts of 
sales on hides and skins now in cure 
and sold.” It added that the action, 
without regard to a long established 
and well-known trade custom of sell- 
ing hides in pack for buyers’ con- 
venience, would cost slaughterers an 
estimated five million dollars. 

“Clearly this action is discrimina- 
tory between buyer and seller, with 
the seller penalized and the buyer 
benefited,” the Institute declared. “It 
is therefore obvious that if proper 
equities as between buyer and seller 
are to be recognized, inventories in 
cure under contract must be exempted 
under the regulation until they are 
delivered. 

“The order, in effect, confiscates 
money which was paid by meat 
packers for high priced hides and 
skins on cattle and calves. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile the Administrator’s 
explanation that the order was made 
necessary ‘by a serious threat’ to the 
price of shoes. 

“The price of raw hides has little 
to do with shoe prices. As a matter 
of fact, in a typical $10 pair of men’s 
oxfords, the rollback means a dif- 
ference of less than 15 cents per pair; 
much less in women’s and children’s 
shoes.” Ed. Note: A Government 
survey published in July, 1948, 
found about 13.7 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar was accounted for by 
the costs to tanners of hides and 
skins used—Technical Bulletin No. 
961, Marketing and Manufacturing 
Margins for Hides and Skins Leather 
and Leather Products, by L. D. 
Howell, Agricultural Economist, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
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J, na § Analysis And Interpretation Of The Week's Events 


HIDE AND SKIN MEN PROTEST 
84 HOUR DELIVERY DEADLINE 


Ceilings Cutting Across Non-Delivered Contracts 
Mean Heavy Losses 


The ESA announcement on Thurs- 
day, January 25, freezing domestic 
cattle hides, calf and kip skins, did 
not come as a complete surprise to 
the hide and skin industry but the 
rollback of prices to November highs, 
effective January 29, caused an out- 
break of gripes and groans which, in 
some quarters, approached a good 
old-fashioned how! of dismay. 

Principal objection to Price Sched- 
ule No. 2 was that the order did 
not allow hide men enough time to 
complete existing contracts before 
the rollback prices became effective. 
Hide men were given only 84 hours 
to dispose of stocks on hand. 

All four big packers, large outside 
independent packers, small packers 
and hide dealers had made substan- 
tial sales at prices considerably above 
November highs—actually at an 
average of six to eight cents per lb. 
higher. Immediately after the freeze. 
there was a tremendous rush to make 
as many deliveries as possible before 
the January 29 deadline. Freight 
yards were the scene of feverish ac- 
tivity as packers and dealers worked 
uvertime to complete shipments by 
placing hides and skins aboard com- 
mon carriers of any type. 

It was a losing fight in many cases. 
Many hides previously sold were in 
packs running in January—not yet 
cured or ready for shipment. It 
soon became evident that the roll- 
back, cutting across non-delivered 
contracts, would mean a heavy loss 
to producers who had credited hide 
sales against their cattle and beef 
prices. Producers were in the spot 
of being forced to deliver hides not 
cured at lower than last sales prices. 

Confusion over ceilings set by the 
rollback led many brokers to predict 
little trading in hides until permanent 
“dollars and cents” ceilings were an- 
nounced. However, as one leading 
broker put it, “Allocations of hides 
must follow as soon as all pricing 
details are cleared but it is highly 
doubtful if such allocations can be 
worked out for another 30 days.” 

He added that since packers are 
sold up to current kill, the delay 
should not inconvenience tanners as 
most of the hides recently bought 
cannot be shipped until cured and 
packs unsold will not be ready for 
shipment until 30 days or more. 
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One big packer intimated that hide 
shipments could be resumed late in 
the week. This packer said some 
hides would be taken up for tanners 
who might need certain types of raw 
stock. Prices would be at November 
highs with contract clauses permitting 
adjustment at time of shipment in 
the event ESA set a permanent dollar 
and cents ceiling or relaxed its order 
“cutting across existing contracts.” 

As far as dealers and brokers are 
concerned. new trading in small 
packer and country hides was out of 
the question for the while. All were 
busy cleaning up details on their last- 
minute shipments beating the January 
29 deadline. 

From all accounts, a very large 
volume of hides was shipped before 
the new ceilings took effect. One 
tanner declared it was surprising how 
“so many hides could be shipped in 
so little time.” Many tanners com- 
plained about the abnormally heavy 
arrivals which taxed their receiving 
facilities to the limit, forced them to 
seek outside storage space. 


Heavy Cash Outlay 


Because of the sudden influx of 
shipments. tanners had to make a 
heavy cash outlay to meet obliga- 
tions. One large tanner reported he 
would have to pay out some $5.000.- 
000 within a week or 10-day period 
to take in recent shipments of all 
descriptions. 

A committee of hide and skin deal- 
ers, members of the National Hide 
Association, converged on Washing- 
ton during the week to seek an ex- 
tension of the freeze date to Feb. 15. 
They claimed this would help stimu- 
late hide trading, relieve the squeeze 
by adjusting inventory prices. ESA 
officials were reported as regarding 
any “bailing out” suggestions with 
disfavor lest any industry precedent 
be set. 

Association dealers also urged 
dealer representation on any Gov- 
ernment-appointed allocations com- 
mittee, stated that dealers were being 
discriminated against in favor of 
tanners and the rest of the industrv. 

In Boston, Paul Simons. president 
of the Boston Hide and Skin Brokers 
Association, said that his group was 
working out a plan that would pro- 
vide for “an equitable, realistic pric- 
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ing schedule.” This would include 
better prices for better quality hides, 
premiums for more desirable selec- 
tions, etc. Simons said the Boston 
group had no objection to the roll- 
back provided one was applied to 
other commodities. 

There were signs late in the week 
that some operators in small packer 
and country hides were adjusting to 
the rollback. Reports sifted through 
that large collectors had begun to 
buy hides again at country points— 
and at Nov. ceilings. 


Tanners Join Protest 

Meanwhile, in the leather trade, 
some tanners were protesting the ef- 
fect of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation issued by ESA on Friday 
night, Jan. 26. The regulations, they 
said, cut across tanners’ contracts 
and, in many cases, rolled their prices 
back by as much as 60 days or more. 

These tanners pointed out that 
while the hide price rollback offered 
an option of sales or deliveries made 
during the base period in setting 
ceilings, tanners were limited to de- 
liveries during the base period, 
whether or not firm sales were made 
at higher prices. Thus, they claimed, 
they were hit hard by the usual lag 
of 60 days or more required between 
the time of selling and delivering 
leather. 

As far as any rollback was con- 
cerned, most tanners admitted such 
a possibility, hesitated to predict a 
rollback date. Feeling throughout 
was that any rollback would allow 
a 30-day time lag in which to put 
hides through process. For the most 
part, tanners were content to sit back 
until ESA “clarified” prices. There 
was little else they could do. 

At presstime, price stabilizer Di- 
Salle had not offered to clear the 
confusion but price planners were 
talking of “pass throughs,” a system 
of price fixing under which all basic 
material and possible higher wage 
costs at the manufacturers’ level 
would be “passed through” retailers 
to consumers. 

Thus shoe manufacturers along 
with other trade segments would be 
able to set their own ceilings based 
on increased costs—as opposed to 
ceilings set by the Government. Only 
basic materials such as hides would 
have fixed ceilings. How leather 
would fit into this picture was not 
yet clear. 

Shoe manufacturers generally were 
caught at the end of the line. One 
leading men’s shoe manufacturer fa- 
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NAVY DEVELOPS NEW 
COLD WEATHER BOOT 


New-Type Boot To Replace 
Shoepac 


Development of a new and rev- 
olutionary boot for protection 
against extreme cold in wet-cold com- 
bat areas has been announced by the 
Navy Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts. 

The new-type boot, the result of 
more than two years of research by 
the Naval Clothing Depot, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., reduces perspiration and pro- 
vides sealed-in insulation to prevent 
frostbite. The announcement came 
in the midst of a furore in Quarter- 
master circles resulting from the high 
rate of frostbite cases in Korea. 

Replacement of the shoepac, now 
used by the Army, Navy and Marines 
in wet-cold areas such as Korea, was 
forecast by military officials. The 
Marine Corps has already placed an 
order for large quantities of the new 
Navy boot. 


Must House Dry Socks 


The shoepac, a combination rub- 
ber and leather boot worn with one 
or two pairs of heavy wool socks 


which provide the insulation are satis- 
factory only if the wearer has a 
chance to change to dry socks at 
least every 12 hours. In many cases, 
frostbite has resulted from satura- 
tion of the socks with perspiration or 
water penetrating the leather, thus 
destroying the insulating value of the 
socks. 

When extremely wearied, injured, 
or under continuous combat stress, a 
soldier may neglect or be unable to 
change his socks and consequently 
falls victim to frostbite. 

The new Navy boot was intended 
primarily for wear aboard ships in 
the Arctic or*sub-Arctic but was re- 
cently adapted for use ashore or 
afloat. It is rubber inside and out, 
with wool insulation sandwiched and 
sealed-in as interlining in the sole, 
around the foot and ankles, and in 
the expanding gusset+type tongue. It 
is worn with only one pair of medium 
weight wool-cotton socks, thereby 
keeping the rubber interlining as 
close to the skin as possible to prevent 
excessive perspiration. 

Tests have proved the theory that 
this lighter-weight boot, with insula- 
tion sealed-in much the same way as 
a refrigerator, not only reduces 
perspiration but will even cause cold 
water coming in over the top of the 
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boot to approach normal skin tem- 
perature within an hour. The boot is 
said to be extremely comfortable. 

The Department of Defense re- 
vealed that the Marine Corps plans 
eventually to replace all shoepacs 
with the new Navy boot. The Navy 
is continuing along the lines of de- 
veloping one type of insulated boot 
for use in both wet and dry-cold 
areas. 


Patterson To Aid ESA On 
Hide Pricing 


Appointment of John H. Patterson, 
economist of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, as a Con- 
sultant has been announced by the 
Economic — Stabilization Agency. 
Patterson will assist ESA officials in 
setting up a dollars and cents price 
schedule for hides and skins. ’ 

Patterson served as first Price 
Executive for the Hides, Leather and 
Shoe Branch of the OPA during 
World War II. He was instrumental 
in establishing the first detailed hide 
and skin price schedule in Septem- 
ber, 1941. 

The ESA 


also announced that 


H. J. Bauch, former executive vice 


president of Mid-State Shoe Co.. 
Milwaukee, has been appointed a 
Consultant in its leather section. 
Bauch retired from active service 
with Mid-State Shoe Co. last year 
but remains a director. 

Sherwood B. Gay of Blanchard 
Bro. & Lane. Newark tanner, who is 
already an ESA Consulatnt, will be 
named price executive for the Hide 
and Leather Section of the ESA’s 
Consumer Soft Goods Division, ac- 
cording to Washington reports. 


Boston Hide & Skin Brokers 
Re-Elect Officers 


Paul Simons, president of Simons 
Hide & Skin Corp., Boston, was re- 
elected president of the Boston Hide 
and Skin Brokers Association for 
1951 at the association’s annual meet- 
ing held this week. 

Other officers re-elected for the 
coming year are: Frank Carter of 
Carter Hide Co., Inc., vice president: 
Robert Kenyon, J. C. Hodges & Co.. 
Inc., secretary; and Harry Sutton, 
Sands & Leckie, treasurer. 

Members of the association dis- 
cussed preparation of an equitable 
dollars and cents pricing schedule for 
hides and skins based on the recent 
price rollback to highest November 
levels. Recommendations will shortly 
be presented to ESA officials, accord- 
ing to Mr. Simons. 
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L&S Issues Now Available 
On Microfilm 


LEATHER AND SHOES is probably 
the first tradepaper in the hide and 
skin, leather and shoe industry which 
now offers copies of back issues on 


microfilm. 


All L&S issues published during 
1949 and 1950 have been micro- 
filmed by University Microfilms, 313 
N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Fu- 
ture issues will also be microfilmed 
at the end of each year. 


Readers wishing to obtain perma- 
nent microfilm records of L&S issues 
beginning with the first issue in 1949 
can do so by writing to University 
Microfilms at the above address or 
in care of this magazine. Films of 
a single year’s issues are available 


at $7.75. 


Dr. Lollar To Speak On 
Mold Resistance 


Mold resistant treatments for 
leather, a most timely topic since an- 
nouncement by the Quartermaster 
General that all leather it purchases 
must contain para-nitrophenol, will 
be discussed by Dr. Robert M. 
Lollar of the Tanners’ Council Re- 
search Laboratory at the next meet- 
ing of the New England Tanners’ 
Club. The meeting will be held 
Friday night, February 9, at the 
Hotel Hawthorne, Salem, Mass. 


Although the Quartermaster order 
is not yet mandatory because of the 
para-nitrophenol supply problem, it 
is expected to be enforced within the 
next few months. Para-nitrophenol 
is regarded as an outstanding mold 
resistant agent for leathers. 


Dr. Lollar has evaluated an ex- 
tensive group of compounds for use 
on leather and developed methods for 
the evaluation of leather mold resist- 
ance. He has also cooperated with 
tanners in their practical problems of 
treating leathers for mold resistance. 


His talk, presented for production 
as well as technical men, will em- 
phasize problems encountered in the 
application of para-nitrophenol to 
leathers. Methods of testing the mold 
resistance of leather and _leather’s 
analysis for para-nitrophenol will be 
reviewed. 


Dr. Lollar will also demonstrate 
the official mold spore inoculum and 
its use in the evaluation of the mold 
resistance of leather. The method is 
described as simple, and can be ap- 
plied by any technical persons with- 
out bacteriological equipment. 
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1950 SHOE PRODUCTION NOW 
SET AT 89 MILLION PAIRS 


Production of all footwear during 
the 12 months of 1950 totaled 488,- 
884,000 pairs, a gain of approxi- 
mately 16 million pairs or 3.4 per- 
cent over 1949 output, the Tanners’ 
Council estimates. 

The Council bases its estimate on 
a December production of 34,100,000 
pairs or 4.2 percent less than Decem- 
ber, 1949. Reports from manufac- 
turers indicate the bulk of this de- 
cline occurred in the house slipper 
category since output of both men’s 
and women’s shoes was higher than 
in the same month last year. 


A breakdown of 1950 output 
presents a “rather mixed picture,” 
according to the Council, which lists 
increases in men’s; women’s, misses’ 
and children’s shoes more than off- 
setting declines in output of boys’, 
infants’, babies’ and miscellaneous 
footwear. 

Preliminary figures for January, 
1951, show a production of close to 
43 million pairs or seven percent 
more than in Januray, 1950, the 
Council estimates. A comparison of 
production of major types in 1950 
and 1949 is shown below: 
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SHOE PRODUCTION ANALYZED 





(000 omitted) 


(1,000 Pairs) 
Men’s ; 
Youths’ and boys’ 
Women’s ; 
Misses’ and Children’s 
Infants’ and babies’ 
All other (slippers, etc.) 


Total 


12 Months’ Totals 
1950 1949 
102,068 97,769 
16,406 16,869 
217,564 207,241 
58,469 54,945 
36,131 36,208 
58,246 59,973 





488,884 473,005 


Mark M. Biddison, recently named 
executive vice president of General 
Chemical Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., New York City. A 
member of the General Chemical or- 
ganization for 33 years, Biddison 
has served as a vice president since 
1947. He began his career with the 
firm’s sales department, serving in 
various capacities, including man- 
ager of the Cleveland office and 
manager of sales. From 1934 on, 
he served successively as assistant 
general manager and general man- 
ager before becoming vice president. 





THE COMMERCIAL AORTA 


CROMPTON 
RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


The accounts receivable ledger is the aorta of business—because 


it is the bottleneck of capital. Because the flow of production 


and volume is dependent on the flow of cash — on how quickly 


and continuously the accounts receivable are re-interpreted 


into bank balance. 


The firms that are factored by Crompton-Richmond have no accounts receiv- 


able, because we immediately translate billing into cash...relieving them of 


all credit overhead and worries...releasing them to do the job of production 


and distribution. 


Let us tell you the Crompton-Richmond Factoring Story. 


Te Taman Fait 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Australian Trade Protests 
Lift L&S Ban 

A veritable hail of protests by 
leather and shoe executives has led 
the Government of Australia to re- 
move LEATHER AND SHOES from the 
customs “prohibited” list and make it 
available again to subscriptions by 
the Australian trade. 

The Government ban was clamped 
down on LA&S, along with several 
hundred other U.S. publications, 
early last year when stringent mon- 
etary regulations made it necessary 
for Australian customs officials to 
restrict dollar export. The ban meant 
simply that Australian leather and 
shoe firms could not send dollars to 
the U.S. for subscriptions to L&S. 

L&S first became aware of Aus- 
tralian reaction to the ban when G, J. 
Manton of Jervis Manton Proprie- 
tary, Ltd., in Melbourne, wrote that 
he had protested the action to his 
Government. “We can bring sup- 
plementary evidence from a number 
of tanners and leather merchants 
who will greatly regret being de- 
prived of a progressive source of in- 
formation on the development of tan- 
ning and the handling of hides,” he 
told customs officials. 


The “supplementary evidence” fol-- ~ 


lowed almost immediately. Herman 


PECIALISTS 


ALITS’ 


SUEDE LININGS 
SOLE & GUSSET 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 


BELLIES 


A.L.GEBHARDT CO. 


PHONE DALY 


R. Zwar, director of Henry P. Zwar 
Pty., Ltd., at Victoria, wrote L&S as 
follows: “The annual conference of 
the Federated Master Tanners’ Asso- 
ciation has discussed the matter and 
many members expressed the. great 
value of your publication. You can 
be readily assured that everything 
possible will be done by the Aus- 
tralian tanners to have the prohibi- 
tion removed.” 

E. C. Reynolds, secretary of the 
Australian Leather Research Associ- 
ation at Sydney, wrote the Austra- 
lian customs office that his associa- 
tion, working in close connection 
with the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Research Organization, felt that 
the prohibition of LEATHER AND 
SHOES was not in the best interest 
of the leather industry. 

J. E. Norton of Norton Brothers 
Pty., Limited, at Mascot, wrote the 
customs office: “We were astounded 
to learn that the American publica- 
tion, ‘LEATHER AND SHOES,’ has been 
placed in the category of prohibited 
publications for we consider this 


journal to be of much importance 
to the tanning industry in Australia. 

“Over many years,” continued 
Norton, “ ‘LEATHER AND SHOES’ has 
supplied us with valuable informa- 
tion about trade conditions, prices, 
supplies of materials, trends in pro- 
duction, technical information, etc., 
all of which is not available to tan- 
ners in Australia from any other 
source, 

“The small number of dollars 
spent annually to bring ‘LEATHER 
AnD SHoes’ to Australia will be re- 
gained many times over from the val- 
uable information gained by our in- 
dustry from this journal.” 

Chas. H. Dodds, director of Far- 
leigh Nettheim Pty., Limited, at Syd- 
ney; Zwar Bros. Pty., Limited, at 
Victoria; J. Bayley & Sons Pty., Lim- 
ited, at Botany; James Hardie Trad- 
ing Company Pty., Limited, at Syd- 
ney; J. Kennon & Son Pty., Ltd., at 
Melbourne; and Craig, Mostyn & 
Co., Pty., Ltd., at Melbourne, were 
among other Australian leather firms 
which protested the prohibition. 





NOVEMBER SHOE 
OUTPUT GAINS 9% 


Most Types Show Sharp Rise 
In Totals 


Footwear output during November, 
1950, totaled 38 million pairs, some 
13 percent under October output of 
44 million pairs but nine percent 
above November, 1949, output of 35 
million pairs, the Census Bureau re- 
ports. 

Women’s shoes, sandals and play- 
shoes totaled 14.6 million pairs, some 
18 percent under the 17.7 million 
pairs produced in the previous month 
but 13 percent above the 12.9 million 
pairs turned out in November, 1949. 


Men’s shoe output, listed at 8.8 
million pairs, was five percent under 
the 9.3 million pairs reported in 
October, but fully 22 percent above 
the 7.3 million pairs turned out in 
November, a year ago. 


Housewear slippers showed the 
only decline with a production of 
5.4 million pairs, a decline of 19 
percent from both October, 1950, and 
November, 1949, production of 6.6 


million pairs. 


Shipments in November were 36.5 
million pairs, valued at $133 million, 
an average value of $3.65. In Octo- 
ber, the average value was $3.60 
while it was $3.31 in November, last 
year. Comparative figures are shown 


below: 








NOVEMBER SHOE PRODUCTION 








November 
1950 
38,254 
32,284 

8,841 
1,317 
14,577 
2,394 
2,203 
1,933 
1,019 
329 339 279 
5,362 
279 394 227 


Kind of Footwear 
Shoes and slippers, total 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 
Men’s ............... 
Youths’ and boys’ 


Slippers for housewear 
Other footwear . 


Percent change 
November 1950 
compared with 


Production 

(thousands of pairs) 
October 

1950 
(revised) 
44,083 
36,720 
9,278 
1,607 
17,677 
2,626 
2,315 1,858 
2,028 1,658 
1,189 967 


November October 
1949 1950 
34,959 —13 
27,872 —12 
7,256 — 5 
1,147 —18 

12,887 —18 
2,099 


Nov. 


6,630 6,581 


+23 
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Shoe Style Conference Set 
For March 7 

The National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation has scheduled its women’s 
semi-annual Style Conference for 
Fall and Winter 1951 to be held at 
2:30 p.m., March 7, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

Nine fashion magazines will assem- 
ble and present types of clothing 
women will wear for country, city, 
late day and evening wear. Empha- 
sis will be placed on fabrics, colors 
and silhouettes that may have the 
greatest effect on shoe design. 

The conference is open to all mem- 
bers of the shoe rit allied trades. 
Tickets may be obtained from the 
Association. 


ORDER KLIG DEPORTED 

Meyer Klig, international officer of 
International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers Union, has been ordered de- 
ported from the U. S. under the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. 

Klig was charged with being a 
member of the Communist Party from 
1929-1932, before his last entry into 
the U. S. from Canada in 1945. De- 
portation order was signed by George 
Fein, hearing officer of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 

The union recently “resigned” 
from the CIO a few days before it 
was officially expelled on charges of 
following the Communist Party line. 
Representing leather workers in many 
tanneries over the U. S., it has long 
been regarded as Communist-dom- 
inated. No successor has been named 
to date. 





Deaths 


Henry B. Morse 

... 60, rubber footwear chemist, died 
Jan. 28 in Rock Island, Ill. He was 
chief chemist for the rubber footwear 
department of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y., and had been 
active in this field for many years. 
During World War II, he served as 
one of the five members of the Rub- 
ber Control Board of the War Produc- 
tion Board. A native of Salem, Mass., 
he graduated in 1911 from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, where he 
was captain of the football team in 
his senior year. Active in organiza- 
tional affairs, he was also a member 
of the Rubber Division of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. He leaves his 
wife; a brother, Walter B.; and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. 


Frederick W. Ochs 


. . . 57, shoe designer, died suddenly 
ofa heart attack in January while 
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‘ 
visiting in Boston. He was employed 
as shoe designer for H. O. Rondeau 
Shoe Co., Farmington, N. H. A for- 
mer resident of Boston, he had lived 
in Gilmanton, N. H., for the past 
three years. 


Alfred L. Loebenberg 


. . + 61, chemical manufacturing ex- 
ecutive, died Jan. 27 while on a train 
traveling from Boston to New York 
City. He was vice president of the 
Barrett Company and the National 
Aniline Division, subsidiaries of the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., New 
Loebenberg graduated from City Col- 


lege with a degree in chemical engi- 
neering and later attended both Co- 
lumbia University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

He had been associated with Allied 
Chemical for the past 35 years except 
for a four-year period during 1932-36 
when he was vice president in charge 
of research and ‘sales development for 
United States Industrial Chemical Co., 
Inc. 

‘He leaves his wife, Anita M.; two 
daughters, Mrs. Carol L. Freedman 
and Mrs. Doris L. Brown; a brother, 
Max; and a sister, Mrs. Minna Bernath. 

(Other Deaths on Page 38) 





ITS NEW... 


IT’S DIFFERENT 
WATERPROOF 
HEEL and EDGE 

FINISH 


FOR RUBBER AND PLASTIC SOLES 


A 
BEAUTIFULLY 
SET EDGE 
FOR RUBBER 
SOLES 


OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


BRUSH ON—ALLOW TO DRY 
SET WITH MEDIUM HOT IRON 


THAT REQUIRES NO PRIMING COAT OR EDGE FILLER 


In black and all colors to match customers’ specific requirements 


Fibre and Leather Heels 
with Rubber or Plastic 
Toplifts 


* 


An Exceptionally Well Filled 
Heel Burnishes Easily To A 
Smooth Bright Finish. Single 
Coat Holds Well On Plastic 
Toplift. 


di r 





New York Stain Co. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Norwood, Ohio 





A line from you will bring our repr 


Ch atc 


E. E. Furstenau & Son Western Leather Co. 


5 Brockton 
904 East Pearson St., Milwaukee, Wis. Avon, M 


ive to d trate our pr 


Dellinger Sales Co. 
Reading, Pa. 


Operating Co. 
ass. 
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Whether you make 
or sell shoes 
consider these 


5 Steps 


Getler Edge 
Making ! 


\ 
Well-mdWe edges are one of the im- 


portant details that improve shoe ap- 

pearance. Edges with a well-defined 

profile . . . edges that are smooth, G/T Edge Trimming Machine—Model L 
rYolito Molalo Malas MiaMiclal-Pacelaal lial valmials 

Smoother, highly accurate edge trimming at con- 


color and style of the upper. 
siderable time-savings over earlier equipment is 





The three machines shown each con- assured by this high-speed machine. It makes pos- 
tribute to better edge making. Each sible great accuracy while requiring less skill, as 
assures a higher level of machine proved in hundreds of installations. Freedom from 
performance. Each requires far less vibration is attained by improved design of the 
effort by the operator. Together they 


become a highly effective unit for the 


entire shaft assembly with superior bearings . . . 
better lubrication . . . frequency-changer motors 


steady production of attractive edges. and no reciprocating parts. 


For complete details, contact the near- 


4am Olalticte Ml olaelaldaMohaila:e 
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Sole Edge Inking Machine—Model A (6/C Twin Edge Setting Machine — Model F 


This machine offers for the first time superior This new machine is smoother 3 WAYS— in op- 
mechanical inking of attached sole edges. The eration, in appearance and in the edge it produces. 
controlled ink flow results in more uniform inking The iron makes 5600 strokes per minute—2200 
and better finished edges. Results in greater clean- more than preceding models and the shorter stroke 
liness, too, with savings in the Bottoming, Treeing greatly reduces vibration. Sets better edges more 
and Packing Rooms. Look for these advantages rapidly and with minimum operator effort and fatigue. 
over hand work, particularly on women’s close edge Has balancing system for quiet operation. Either side 
styles where the machine makes possible substan- of the machine can be shut off when not in use, thus 


tially more volume. reducing wear, maintenance and power consumption. 
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PRICE FREEZE STALLS LEATHER 
MARKET: TANNERS MARK TIME 


Demand Slows To A Walk As Trade Awaits Next 
ESA Order 


Lull continues all week in all 
selections. Some buying for need 
reported but sales are small, 
prices uncertain. Prices listed be- 
low are those of last pre-freeze 


sales. 
Sole Lags 
List prices on Boston market 
necessarily unchanged but demand 
is no longer evident. Some sales 
made to shoe manufacturers who 
need leather immediately but for most 
part, tanners not interested in selling 
nor buyers in buying. Market story 
not exactly one of confusion; there 
just is no story. Everybody waiting 
for the next Government move, ex- 
pect forthcoming orders will clear 
up many points. Tanners who find 
interest still don’t know where to set 
ere SET SPRY ceilings, prefer to wait. There are 
CA Q RR LEATHER CO: many questions | to be answered. 
 50UT TH ST -Meantime, previous quoted levels 


hold. 
BOSTON Light Bends: $1.04-$1.08. 
TANNERIES AT PEABODY Medium Bends: 98c-$1.02. 


Heavy Bends: 90c-95c. 
Offal Slow 





Boston sole leather offal tanners 
and dealers have little to report. Most 
not even venturing to offer opinion 
on events to come. Prices are con- 
sidered frozen at pre-freeze levels but 
this means little if anything. Some 
leather sold to manufacturers who 
need leather quickly but even these 
buyers are able to do a little bar- 
gaining. Tanners appear willing to 
do a little dickering, perhaps make a 





few small sales at below ceilings just 
to keep things moving. Most feel 
there’s nothing to do until ESA 
makes next move. 

Bellies: Steers: 64-67c; Cows 


60-63c 
Single shoulders, heads on: 
Light, 83-90c; Heavy, 72-76c 
Double rough. ie a 95c-$1.05 
Heads: 39-42c 
Fore Shanks: 46-50c 
Hide Shanks: 47-5lc 


Calf Quiet 

The same holds true in the Bos- 
ton calf leather market. One or two 
sales here and there; small and at 
ceiling or slightly below prices. No 
particular demand for any one type 
of leather—just a sale or two of what- 
ever a manufacturer happens to need 
at the moment. Prices have little 
significance at moment but tanners 
hold last week’s ceilings. What will 
happen is anybody’s guess—but few 
tanners are willing to guess. Most 
appear resigned to whatever action 
may follow the freeze order. 

Men’s weights: B $1.18-1.35; C 
$1.12-1.30; D $1.02-1.24; X 
97c-$1.14; XX 94 

Women’s weights: $1.15 to $1.30; 
C $1.05-1.15; D $1.00-1.10; X 
90c-$1.05; XX 75c-88c. 

Suede: $1.30-1.40; $1.25-1.30; 
$1.15-1.20. 

Sheep Stalls 
Little action, not much in the way 
of sales, report Boston sheepskin tan- 
ners. Here again, a few sales of 





Price and Trends of Leather 


KIND OF LEATHER THIS MONTH 
WEEK aco 


4 f \ 
Factory 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Ete. 





YEAR 1950 
AGO HIGH 
1,10-1.30 
1.00-1.25 
1,20-1.35 
80-1.25 
80-95 
62-78 
19-33 
57-61 72-80 
45-53 58-66 
44-54 59-65 
64-66 87-95 
42-45 53-57 
64-68 87-97 
36-41 36-41 
20-23 20-26 





90-1.06 
85-1.06 
1.10-1,20 
70-1.00 
70-88 
48-56 
18-23 


—_—— 


1,10-1.30 

1,.15-1.30 1,00-1.25 

. 1,30-1.40 1,.20-1.35 

80-1, 17; 1.25 80-1.17; 1.25 
80-95 80-95 
70-86 62-78 
20-35 19-33 
79-87 72-80 
64-72 58-66 
65-67 59-65 
-02-1,08 87-95 
60-67 53-57 
95-1.05 87-97 
41-46 36-41 


CALF (Men’s HM) 1,18-1.35 


CALF (Women’s) 
CALF SUEDE . 
KID a Glazed) . 
KID SU 
PATENT  cmannaases 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) . ny Nee 
KIPS (Corrected Reg. Finish) 
EXTREMES (Corrected ~~ iesconnd 
WORK ELK oa 
em (Light Bends) . 

ELLIES 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEICHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 


and leather COUNTERS SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 


SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ...... 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) . 24-30 20-26 
SPLITS (Gussets) . ms PLAN NS 21-26 17-22 17-20 17-22 
WELTING (14 x Yo) coceccscscceeeene 13% 13 9-9, 13 
LIGHT NATIVE. COWS ooncccccsices.. 44-45 3714-38 23-241, 3744-38%4 

All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 
rawstock. 
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various selections made at prices near 
ceiling. Most tanners prefer to hold 
back offerings until they see direc- 
tion of wind. A little doing here and 
there in russet linings but nothing 
significant. 
Russet linings: 35, 34, 32, 30, 28, 
26, 22, 20, 18, 17c 
Colored vegetable linings: 32, 30, 
28, 26, 23, 21, 19, 17c¢ 
Hat sweat: 32, 30, 28, 26c 
Chrome linings: 37, 35, 33, 31, 29c 
Garment grains: 30, 28, 26, 24, 22c 
Garment suede: 29, 27, 25, 23, 31, 
29, 27, 25, 23c 


Sides Simmer 
Nothing doing worth mentioning 
on Boston side leather market. Some 
sales are reported but they are small 
and mean little. Prices in same boat. 
Most tanners expect to do good busi- 
ness in coming weeks—substantial 
Army orders are in the offing—but 
meantime, there is a complete lull. 
Even if demand were there, tanners 
say they would prefer to wait. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 75- 
80c; C 73-76c; D 67-70c 
Regular Finishes 
Corrected Kips: B 79-87; C 76-83; 
D 72-79; X 67-76c 
Corrected Extremes: 64-72; 61-70; 
58-68; 54-64 
Corrected Large: B 61-69; C 59- 
67; D 57-65; X 54-6lc 
Work Elk: 65-71; 63-69; 61-67c 
Work Shoe Retan: 65-69; 63-67c 


Splits Same 
No business worth mentioning, say 
Boston splits tanners. This means a 
few sales are made but the market is 
at virtual standstill, will undoubtedly 


remain so until Government releases 

next order. Tanners still don’t know 

how to set their ceilings. 

Light suede: 42-46; 40-44; 36-42c 

Heavy suede: 48-52; 46-49; 41-44c 

Retan sole: 44, 40, 38, 36, 34c 

Finished linings: 23-25; 24-27; 26- 
30c 

Gussets: 21-26c 

Pickled Heavy, 14-15c lb.; Light, 
12%-13%e Ib. 

Blue splits: Heavy, 15-17c  \b.; 
Light, 13-14c lb. 


Kid Leathers Slow 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report little activity. Big question is 
what Washington will do about 
prices. Of course, kid leather prices 
have managed to stay unchanged for 
the past several weeks. Some orders 
did come in, as there was buying 
for need—but no one attempted to 
cover for the future. 

In the business done, black re- 
mained the leading shade. Most 
tanners report colors never did arrive 
at the anticipated popularity and 
aside from blue, particularly no 
tanner did any business in colors. 
There are a few exceptions, but aside 
from blue, and a very little red and 
green, there was practically no de- 
mand for colors. 

Slipper leather still moves and this 
type continues to sell in a rainbow- 
variety of shades. Linings fair with 
most tanners. Crushed seems to be 
very little in demand and satin mats 
still are dead. 

Belting Leathers Quiet 

Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia report activity diminished 
during the past week because of the 
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freeze. Everyone was sitting it out— 
to see what would happen. Tanners 
found that packers did not raise the 
prices for several days before action 
was taken, and during that period 
there was some good business in 
rough belting but not what would 
have developed if Federal action 
hadn’t been imminent. 


Curriers did some business the 
entire week before the freeze, since 
prices settled a bit. However, as in 
the rest of the leather industry, ex- 
pected government action caused a 
lull the last few days of the week. 
After the announced freeze, rough 
belting leather reacted the same as 
sole leather. 

No details were received from 
Washington—no interpretation of 
what the freeze meant. There were 
many prices to be considered, since 
tanners had been selling at prices 
which changed from day to day. 

i Some tanners differentiated between 

DEPENDABLE for QUALITY “delivery prices,” “asking prices” and 

“booked prices.” Until interpreta- 

/ tion is received, little business will 

W [\/ be done. Curriers did business after 
, ! 


the government order and some do 


have price lists they are using (no 


GAYW if , prices were decreased in any in- 
& by OO 4 stances) but on the whole there is 


little activity. 
Pees 
ade y Following list in use by some cur- 
A Iways o:0.8 ZF riers subject to change without notice. 
o CURRENT AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 
® . 
-MADE to fit your needs | 2... 

i i : ; 1.41 No. 3 ex. light 1.36 
kde seo aparantdea Ante ALWAYS Ne. ; —“s ll 1.32 No. 3 =. heavy 1.27 

plain or in colors, to your exact specifica- Curried Belting Best Selest. a 
tions. What are your needs? GAYWOOD @ U N | F 0 R M rata Base ys patos 1.65 i 
quality and delivery are tops. Centers 347-28" ree: * $ 2. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES @ ALL COLORS Wide Sides «+... 1 
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4 é REPRESENTATIVES Additional premium: ex. heavy 10c; ligh 


. A. Cohen, San Francisce AND ex. light 14c. 
GA W D Leather Products Co., Milwastes COMBINATIONS 
pe a Glove Leather Confused 


ee act nine tomer fom te, tan, tobe a Pp R 0 M Pp T Like the rest of the country, Fulton 
1906 PINE ST. + ST. LOUIS 3, MO. Voge! Welmbetz, Baltimore County is in a state of “utter con- 
Aceeenanninamnnnannanes “8°: Many Foreign Countries DELIVERY fusion.” Since more than 95% of 
the raw stock used here comes from 
abroad, the “price freeze” automati- 
cally prohibits tanners from _pur- 
chasing raw stock to replace their in- 
ventory. That is, unless shippers re- 
duce their ideas of value. 
All types of men’s weight leather 
“The Rotary Way” combines the use of in good demand. Pigskins quoted 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French at $1.00 for the top grade but sales 
Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French have been made as high as $120. 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive Mocha mills producing some mochas 
coatings, when used with our equipment but these are mostly in the hands of 


are guaranteed : glove manufacturers. No offerings 
r 7 sl Sapa: eae being made by dealers. Top grades 


should be worth about $1.50. 
Persian type leather selling freely 
in this market. Top grades bring 
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up to 30c which is still. considerably 
less than domestics. Lower grades 
are quoted at 23c, 25c, and 27c. 
Domestics under 30c in good demand 
but the market seems to be cleaned 
up. 

New York Quartermaster 

Ups Phone Service 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency has announced the 
installation of additional telephone 
facilities which will enable it to in- 
crease call capacity by some 35 per- 
cent. 

The increase in telephone service, 
will make it easier for suppliers to 
keep in close touch with Army and 
Navy Purchasing agents located at 
the large center, according to 
Brigadier General H. L. Peckham, 
commanding officer of the agency. 
The agency’s number has_ been 
changed from GRamercy 7-4700 to 
SPring 7-4200 


Red Paper Seeks Subs From 
Leather Workers 

Leather workers in the New York 
City area are not proving as co- 
operative as the Communistic Party 
there would like them to be. 

Recently The Daily Worker, which 
acts as a ventriloquist’s dummy for 
the Communist Party, sent up cries 


of anguish over its declining cir- 
culation, said it might have to go 
out of business if more faithful 
readers were not added. Party mem- 
bers leaped into the breach, were 
immediately assigned a “quota” of 
new readers to be obtained from 
various industries in the city. 

Irving Potash, a member of the 
Party’s national committee who is 
also international vice president of 
International Fur and _ Leather 
Workers Union, drew a quota of 650 
subscriptions for New York fur and 
leather workers. 

This week the Party’s section in 
the distributive and office establish- 
ments of the city, which has a goal of 
850 subs challenged the fur and 
leather section to fulfill its quota by 
February 25, the birthday of CP big- 
wig William Z. Foster. At last count, 
the fur and leather section had only 
21 subs against the distributive sec- 
tion’s 190. 


@ The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Importers and 
Exporters of Hides and Skins will 
be held on Tuesday evening, Feb. 13, 
at Miller’s Restaurant. Guest speaker 
will be Harry S. Radcliffe, executive 
vice president of the National Coun- 
cil of American Importers. 
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The quality of leather is deter- 
mined by the skill of the artisan 
who controls the production. Since 
the turn of the century, Manasse- 
Block has built a force of artisan 
workmen who produce leathers of 
uniform quality. 
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George D. Fronmuller, research 
chemist, who has been named labo- 
ratory director of Commonwealth 
Color & Chemical Co., New York. 
A graduate of Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, Fronmuller has been 
research supervisor of the Scott Paper 
Co., Chester, Pa., for the past seven — 
years. He has been responsible for 
numerous patents and publications ~ 
on textile and paper making and~ 
is a well-known lecturer of pulp” 
and paper chemistry. : 
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HIDE MARKETS DORMANT; PACKERS 
WAIT FOR NEW PRICE SCHEDULE 


No Trading Expected Until ESA Sets Dollars 
And Cents Prices 


Trading in hides and skins con- 
spicuously absent this week as the 
big four packers, independent large 
and small packers, and hide dealers 
and brokers refused to make any 
new offerings until the Government 
set up promised specific dollars and 
cents ceiling prices on the various 
selections. | 

Hide and skin dealers were still 
smarting from the ESA rollback 
order which allowed them only 84 
hours to dispose of inventories on 
hand. Most felt that since they had 
bought their hides and skins either 
green or on the hoof at prices con- 
siderably higher than Nov. highs, 
they should have been allowed more 
time to complete their contracts. 

Many small packers insisted they 
would not make any sales until 
prices were right, said they would 
put their hides in storage rather than 
sell at the rollback level. No ship- 
ments have been made since the 


H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
INC. 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Jan. 29 deadline and apparently 
none will be made until dollars and 
cents schedules are announced. 

Most operators feel that packers 
and dealers will not sell at rollback 
levels until they have had a chance 
to buy either cattle or green hides 
and skins at commensurate levels. 
What they will do with hides and 
skins under salt or slaughtered after 
Jan. 25 is hard to tell. 


Dry Sheepskins Strong 

At the moment, most buyers are 
on the sidelines while digesting the 
price freeze and how it affects them. 
Notwithstanding the lack of buying 
here, shippers at origin continue to 
advance their prices, mainly on 
European operations. 

Latest advices quoted Eritrean 
butcher sheepskins at $13 and coun- 
tries at $10.50. No offerings of 
Addis-abbeba skins. Cape glovers 
have advanced materially and ship- 
pers asking the equivalent of $30.10, 
basis primes, but including secon- 
daries and Persians at usual differ- 
entials, Europe paying $25.00 for 
dry salted Sudans, basis heavies, ac- 
counting for the lack of offerings re- 
ceived. Brazil cabrettas at $16.50 
fob. for regulars. 

Wool sheep markets strong and 
cables from Australia state the mar- 
ket remains firm. At last Sydney 
auction, 43,500 skins offered, 56s 
and up as well as two inches and up 
advanced 6-12 pence, bare to 114 
inch were irregular while all other 
descriptions 2-5 pence higher, Aus- 
tralian currency. 

Montevideo market has advanced 
very sharply and latest asking price 
for 14-34 inch shearlings $3.70 per 
kilo. No offers from the Cape as 
asking prices are out of line with 
buyers-views here. 

Slats quite strong and cables from 
Peru state most of the skins are 
going to Europe. Collector slats sold 
at 38-42c per lb. fob. Peruvian ports, 
as to assortment while Matanzas slats 
held at 46c per lb., fob., equivalent 
to about $7.00 a dozen, with no sales 
confirmed. Papra slats have also 
firmed up and some offers made of 
1,000-Ibs. at $13.50 per dozen, which 
is entirely out of line with buyers 
ideas here. 
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+ Reptiles Unsettled 


Most selling quarters report mar- 
kets unsettled since the price regu- 
lation. In most instances, prices are 
about unchanged with some buying 
going on although there are opera- 
tors who prefer to wait until further 
clarification of the regulations. 

Very few offers coming into the 
market as shippers at origin have 
firmed up considerably and there 
seems to be a lot of confusion pre- 
vailing at the present time. Most 
buyers want to know what they can 
pay for raw stock based on ceilings 
and are therefore pursuing a wait- 
ing attitude. 

Brazil back cut tejus moving mod- 
erately well with fair sized quanti- 
ties sold at 85c fob. and slightly 
higher. Giboias nominally quoted at 
90-95c fob. Offers have slowed down 
with nothing received of chameleons 
or iguanas. 

Siam market very high and some 
buyers state shippers asking prices 
are “fantastic.” Diamond pythons 
held at $3.00 a meter while ring 
lizards, 25 centimeters and up, held 
at $2.15 per skin. Crocodiles and 
alligators also very high. 

India market has firmed consider- 
ably and following sales of Madras 
bark tanned whips, 4 inches up, av- 
eraging 414 inches, 70/30 selection, 
at 95c, sellers advanced their ideas 
to $1.10. Calcutta oval grain lizards, 
40/40/20, 90/10 selection, held at 
35¢c against last sales at 27-28c. 


Pickled Skins Rest 


Primary markets have advanced 
but buyers here slow to follow. Iran- 
ian pic sheepskins now held at 
$18.00 though believe bids of $17.50 
would be entertained. Buyers un- 
willing to trade until they have the 
ceiling regulation clarified. Last 
sales of North Island New Zealand 
lambs to England at 123 shillings 
and 125 shillings since bid while 
South Island lambs went at 125 shil- 
lings and North Island sheep at 225 
shillings. 


Deerskins Up 


Due to lack of offerings, there has 
been a slowing up in trading. Last 
confirmed sales of Brazil “jacks” at 
$1.10, basis manufacturers. New 
Zealand deerskins held around $1.80. 
Domestic market higher with sales 
of New ‘York State deerskins, all 
bucks, at $5.75 flat fob., while some 
midwestern lots sold earlier at $5.60. 


Pigskins Limited 


Business restricted as offers are 
either lacking or else held at prices 
considerably above what buyers be- 
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lieve they can pay, based on ceilings. 
Shippers have indicated ideas of 
$3.20 fob., basis importers for Ma- 
naos grey peccaries. Some shippers’ 
agents here report moving peccaries 
at various prices, depending upon 
districts involved. Bids of $3.50 
c&f., basis importers, were refused 
for Chaco carpinchos. 


Goatskins Quiet 

As in other markets, tanners await 
further Government action. Freeze 
order does not freeze foreign goat- 
skin prices at origin but does limit 
those to be resold in U. S. Tanners 
refuse to buy more skins until they 
can figure how much they can pay 
for them and still make legitimate 
profit under their existing ceilings. 
Foreign shippers withhold offerings 

until next ESA order. 

—e 


UNITED SHOE 
CITES WAR ROLE 


Claims Efficiency Won Army 
Commendations 


Research and production methods 
employed by United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., in the manufacture of guns 
and other military products during 
World War II resulted in substantial 
savings for the armed forces, a com- 
pany official testified this week be- 
fore Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. 

Wilson Palmer, USMC vice presi- 
dent and general superintendent at 
the Beverly plant, testified that Army 
ordnance officers had commended 
the company for devising new manu- 
facturing processes which reduced the 
cost of 37-mm. producing guns an 
average of $400 per gun. Palmer was 
second defense witness to testify this 
week at the hearing of anti-trust 
charges against USMC. 

During the war, the company made 
some 45,000 of the 37-mm. guns, 
about 45 percent of all manufactured 
in the period. It also made barrels 
and other parts for aerial and anti- 
aircraft guns and a variety of other 
gun parts. 

Palmer also testified that after the 
war, United called upon other ma- 
chinery manufacturers to turn out 
several of its shoe machines. How- 
ever, a total of eight machines was 
produced by five manufacturers. He 
said the company kept some 109,000 
parts on hand to service its 350 types 
of machines. 

Earlier in the week, Sidney W. 
Winslow, Jr., board chairman, told 
the court that the company has con- 
tributed a great deal to the advance- 
ment of the shoe industry in the past 
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half century. He said USMC has 
never attempted to monopolize the 
shoe machinery field as the Justice 
Department claims. ‘Trial was re- 
cessed until Monday, February 5. 


—_—— 


©@ The New York Guild of Better 

Shoe Manufacturers will publish 

next May the first edition of a semi- 

annual pictorial album which features 

styles of member firms. The album 

will be made available to retailers. 
—— 


HIDE ANALYSIS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


vored a price rollback on both fin- 
ished leather and shoes to Jan. 2 
levels. ESA could then take hard- 
ship cases at its leisure and make 
needed adjustments. He admitted 
the necessity of some action since 
“there is no longer any ratio between 





the price of hides and leather.” Be- 
cause of this, shoe manufacturers 
could make no plans for the imme- 
diate future. 

He said that he was advising his 
customers to hold off buying till the 
order was clarified or buy now with 
prices as of time of delivery. 

The National Shoe Institute, in a 
statement issued by W. W. Stephen- 
son, executive vice president of the 
National Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and L, E. Langston, execu- 
tive vice president of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association, declared 
that while the hide roll-back “should 
eliminate the most immediate in- 
flationary danger in shoe prices,” 
other factors including labor and raw 
materials other than leather still 
offered a serious threat. 

“The most we can expect from the 
rollback,” they said, “is that retail 
prices on shoes containing a high 
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percentage of cattlehide leather can 
be held at present levels, which do 
not reflect the recent upwing in hide 
prices because of the normal lag of 
four months or more between the 
prices of raw materials and the 


finished product. 


“Present retail prices are based on 
leather prices at levels about equal 
to or below those called for in the 
rollback, so that no reduction in re- 
tail prices is likely as a result of the 
order.” 


Allocation Order Seen 


In Washington, it was reported that 
the NPA was studying an allocatidn 
order on hides and skins for issuance 
within “a few weeks.” Because the 
order was still in the study stage, no 
details on the plan or effective date 
were available. Julius G. Schnitzer, 
director of the NPA leather division, 
was out of town conferring with shoe 
manufacturers’ task groups investi- 
gating the situation on vital shde 
materials. 


The NPA announced it had set up 
four separate task groups taken from 
its shoe industry advisory committee, 
put them to work studying chemicals 
and synthetics, metals, textiles and 
rubber. The first three groups met 
with Schnitzer in New York on Tues- 


day, Jan. 30, while the last group met 
in Boston on Wednesday. 

Early in the week, the newly-ap- 
pointed Shoe Task Force Committee 
met with ESA officials in Washington. 
Main purpose of the meeting was put 
before ESA recommendations for 
prices and wages in the shoe industry, 
report on outstanding cases of hard- 
ship or inequities resulting from the 
general price and wage freeze. ESA 
officials felt there might be quite a 
few of these since, they said, there 
were many shoe price increases in re- 
cent weeks but many more firms had 
not yet raised their factory prices to 
replacement levels. 

Probably the most important news 
stemming from the meeting was that 
ESA has begun drawing up a “tailor- 
made regulation” on shoe prices. 
This is to be based on margin-type 
ceilings, similar to the former OPA 
maximum price regulation, with 
markups added to costs, etc. ESA 
expects to institute these “tailor- 
made” regulations in all important 
fields. 

ESA also appointed John H. Pat- 


.terson, economist of the National 


Shoe Manufacturers Association, as 
consultant to assist in drawing up the 
hide and skin price schedule. Trade 
members remember Patterson as the 
first Price Executive of the Hides, 


Leather and Shoe Branch of the OPA 
during World War II. 


Once ESA gets this new schedule 
on paper, it expects to call in repre- 
sentative hide men, packers, tanners, 
dealers and brokers—an industry 
cross-section—and work out the de- 
tails with them. Shoes will be kept 
under the separate margin-type regu- 
lation, so ESA officials say. 


One ESA official estimated the OPS 
rollback on hides and skins would 
establish big packer heavy steers at 
31 cents, light native cows at 37 cents, 
kip about 60 cents, light calf about 
821% cents, heavy calf at 7744 cents 
(L&S, Jan. 27). Each firm will have 
its own individual freeze but the 
above figures are unofficially correct. 


ESA declined to comment on 
whether tanners will get reparations 
on hides and skins purchased at 
above-Nov. levels, said tanners had 
been warned long ago that they were 
buying at their own risk. However, 
this is still in the hashing stage. 

Biggest question in the industry 
was whether leather and then shoe 
prices would be rolled back and to 
what date. Both leather and shoe 
manufacturers expected the rollback. 
Many said they were hoping it would 
come at any moment so business 
could be resumed. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Massachusetts 


© Arthur G. Holden, formerly of 
Derry, N. H., is now representing 
Gagan Bros., Everett, in Maine and 
New Hampshire. Holden, a former 
Navy officer, was serving as a torpedo 
plane pilot aboard the U.S.S. York- 
town when the carrier was sunk at 
Midway. 


® American Hide and Leather Co. 
reports an operating profit of $476,286 
for the six months ended Dec. 31, 
1950. This compares with a profit 
of $331,467 in the corresponding 1949 
period. Earnings this year after pro- 
vision for dividends on preferred 
stock, are equal to 68 cents per share 
of common stock compared to 43 
cents per share on Dec. 31, 1949. 


@ Joseph Berman has been pro- 
moted to an executive position with 
Tarlow Cut Sole Co., Brockton, 
where he has been employed for the 
past 25 years. Berman will be in 
charge of production, shipping and 
receiving and will assist Merton B. 
Tarlow, head of the firm. 


® Assets of Jerry Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 210-218 Summer St., Boston, 
were sold recently at an assignee’s sale 
at auction. 


® Seaboard Chemicals, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of sulphonated and water- 
soluble oils, is now in production at 
its new plant on Summit Ave., Bev- 
erly. The company was formerly lo- 
cated in Salem. The new plant pro- 
vides greatly increased production 
facilities. 


®@ Lion Leather & Plastics Co. has 
begun operations at its new plant on 
95 Rantoul St., Beverly. 


® Harold Gardner is new superin- 
tendent of Hunt-Rankin Co., Bos- 
ton. He replaces Malcolm Shaw, re- 
cently named president of the firm, 
who succeeded George Harrington. 
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® Arlex Shoe Corp. has been or- 
ganized to manufacture footwear in 
Lexington. Principals are Philip Wein- 
berg, president; Ralph R. Pearlman, 
treasurer; and Samuel Lebovich, clerk. 


@ M. & F. Shoe Co., Inc., 58 Essex 
St., Haverhill, shoe manufacturer, has 
made an assignment of all equipment 
and machinery, it is reported. 

' 


®@ Eric Shoe Co., Inc., has been or- 
ganized to manufacture shoes in Sa- 
lem. Principals are Eric S. Weil, 
president - treasurer; Joseph Nolet, 
clerk; and Harris L. Goldman, direc- 
tor. 


© Charles E. O'Donnell is superin- 
tendent of Sherman Footwear Co., 
shoe firm which has taken over the 
Danahy Shoe Co. plant in Marlboro. 
Richard Sherman is president and 
his son, Norman Sherman, is sales 
manager. The company produces 
men’s and women’s slippers and men’s 
sport-type fabric shoes. 


© Dewey and Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, has announced the sale 
to an investment trust for permanent 
investment of 12,000 shares of the 
company’s authorized but heretofore 
unissued common stock at a price of 
$32.50 per share. As the sale was 
direct, the company will receive the 
entire proceeds to be used for its ex- 
pansion program, according to Hugh 
S. Ferguson, executive vice president. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Business of North Lebanon Shoe 
Factory, Inc., Lebanon men’s foot- 
wear manufacturer, has been liqui- 
dated, it is reported. 


® Purchasers of the Pine Grove 
Tanning Co. plant in Pine Grove, 
closed for the past year, are reported 
as officials of Garden State Tanning 
Co., Inc., North Pownal, Vt., and 
New York City tanner. Operations 


at the Pine Grove plant are scheduled 
to begin shortly. 


@ Eberle Tanning Co., Westfield, 
banqueted its sales force recently as 
a preliminary to the firm’s annual sales 
conference at the tannery. Joseph F. 
Eberle, presiding during the discus- 
sion of advertising and general com- 
pany policy, displayed the “Medal of 
Merit” award given the firm by the 
National Hide Association last year. 
Arthur B. Kelts was host to the group 
and presided with Olaf Gunn over 
the sales promotion forums. 


®@ Lawrence B. Sheppard, president 
of Hanover Shoe Co., Hanover, and 
master of Hanover Shoe Farms, har- 
ness racing’s largest breeding farms, 
has been elected president of the U. S. 
Trotting Association. Sheppard is 
one of the traditional leaders of har- 
ness racing, having been associated 
with the sport for many years. 


® George L. Raring, who retired 
recently after 38 years of service with 
G. R. Kinney Shoe Co., was tendered 
a testimonial dinner recently at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Raring is the last of the Kinney or- 
ganization personally hired by G. R. 
Kinney, the firm’s founder, and came 
to Harrisburg in 1914. He is suc- 
ceeded by Edgar P. Dimm as district 
manager in the territory. 


®@ T. G. Campbell has retired as 
head of the Tallow and Grease Sales 
Department of the Cudahy Packin 
Co., Chicago. He has been oneatl 
by Clare R. Anderson, 


Canada 


@ Officers elected for 1951 by the 
Canadian Footwear Travelers’ As- 
sociation are J. T. Lacroix, president; 
E. J. Meek, 1st vice president; 
G. Laurin, 2nd vice president; and 
N. A. Maranda, secretary-treasurer. 


® Delhi Tanning Co. is expected to 
open operations at Delhi, Ont., shortly. 
Principals are George Leicht and Stan- 
ley Pietszack. 
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The FIRST 


Complete Work 
in the 


INDUSTRY 


The background of 
your business... a fas- 
cinating story of shoes 
and the shoe industry 
by an internationally 
recognized authority. 


INTERESTING AUTHENTIC 
368 PAGES 


If you make shoes or fit them, buy 
or sell them, design or advertise them, 
lecture or instruct on shoes... there 
is a wealth of practical material in 

@ this book. The 15 illustrated chapters 
parade a history of events all signifi- 
cant milestones in the shoe industry 
from 2000 B.C. to 1946 A.D. 


24 CHARTS 
AND TABLES 


THOROUGH 


Here, in book form—complete— | 
the amazing story of shoes from 
the dawn of the shoe industry, its 
earlier struggles, to the world- 
wide, fabulously wealthy, and ~ 
fashion conscience shoe industry 
of today. 


15 CHAPTERS—138 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SHOES ... PACEMAKERS OF PROGRESS is packed solid with valuable facts 
and information—illustrated with excellent photographs, charts, and sketches. 
Beautifully bound with attractive blue cloth and gold 

lettering. 


HAROLD R. QUIMBY, the Author, has devoted a 
lifetime to the shoe industry. Today, as Executive 
Secretary of the National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation he is the industry’s leading spokesman and 
recognized authority on shoes and the shoe industry. 


SHOES... PACEMAKERS OF PROGRESS belongs 
in the library of Shoe Buyers—Designers—Retailers— 
Sal — Fashion Coordinators — Chiropodists — 
Manufacturers — Students — Writers — Teachers. 


Send Order For Copies To... 


LEATHER ann SHOES MAGAZINE 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Transmission, Bridle, Strap 
Hydraulic Leathers 
Oak, Chrome, Combination Tan 


HANS REES’ & SONS 


39 Frankfort St. Tannery at 
New York 38, N. Y. Asheville, N. C. 
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New Jersey 


® Scacco Footwear, Inc., has been 
incorporated at 321 Newark St., Ho- 
boken, to manufacture shoes. Prin- 
cipals are William Bannon, Charles 
Gildea and Robert Corbin. 


® Industrial Brush Co., Inc., Little 
Falls, has completed expansions to its 
plant tripling floor space and opening 
room for installation of new equip- 
ment. The firm manufactures all- 
metal core cylinder brushes. 


Missouri 


® Ross Hamilton has been elected 
treasurer of Hamilton Shoe Co., 
St. Louis. He is a brother of C. D. P. 
Hamilton, III, president of the firm. 


©@ Frank J. Winter, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Kaut, Lauman, 
Winter, Inc., Dixon, is no longer 
with the firm. 


Ohio 


@ E. S. Robertson has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of Vulcan 
Corp.’s wood heel plant at Antigo, 
Wis. Robertson has been with the 
firm since 1912 and will contact ac- 
counts in the midwest area as well 
as coordinating styling and production 
of high quality hardwood heels and 
wedges at the Antigo plant. 


® Ground’ was broken recently at the 
site of a new industrial plant in Xenia 
to house operations of Joyce, Inc., 
Pasadena, Cal., casuals manufacturer. 


@ E. W. McCain has been named 
sales manager of Schroeder Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth shoe manufacturer. John 
H. Schroeder, head of the firm, said 
that McCain, formerly in charge of 
the Trupoise line of Selby Shoe Co., 
will have charge of sales in Illinois, 
Missouri and Kansas. 


© Appointment of A. L. Geisinger 
to a vice presidency of Diamond Al- 
kali Co., Cleveland, has been an- 
nounced by president Raymond F. 
Evans. Geisinger will have charge 
of the firm’s activity in the organic 
chemistry field. At present, he is also 
president of the Martin Dennis Co., 
Newark, N. J., division of Diamond. 
He has been with the firm for more 
than 30 years. 


New Hampshire 


© The Somersworth Shoe Co. plant 
in Somersworth suffered damage esti- 
mated at $20,000 when fire broke out 
recently in its wood heel shop. Quick 


action prevented further damage. 
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@ Just before the federal wage freeze, 
employes of Hubbard Shoe Co., in 
East Rochester, were granted a 10 
cent hourly wage increase. Workers 
voted to arbitrate for another two and 
one-half cent raise rather than strike. 


New York 


® David Kilik has been elected 
president of the Luggage and Leather 
Goods Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc. He succeeds Thomas 
A. Buckley. 


@ Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, has announced it is ex- 
panding its soda ash production by 
200,000 net tons. The expansion pro- 
gram to be carried out at the Baton 
Rouge, La., plant will require from 
18 months to two years. 


® Charles Craney of Crosby Square 
Shoe Co., Milwaukee, has been elected 
president of the Empire State Foot- 
wear Association. He _ succeeds 
Leo A. McClanahan. 


@ B. F. Goodrich Co. has announced 
the appointment of A. Clarke Mack, 
Jr-, as manager of flat belting for 
its industrial products sales division. 
He succeeds J. Robert Thompson, who 
has been named Atlanta District Man- 
ager for the same division. 


© George LoCastro, former fitting 
room foreman for Charlsam Footwear, 
and Fred Mathies of Dianafix Corp., 
have joined the staff of Jaycee Foot- 
wear at Hempstead, L. I. The firm 
makes women’s cemented shoes. 


® Marcus Cook has joined Triple 
Novelty Footwear, Maspeth, L. I, 
as cutting room foreman. 


@ Joseph E. Kern is retiring as sole 
leather buyer for Johnston & Mur- 
phy, Newark manufacturer of men’s 
shoes, after 55 years with the firm. 
Kern has held his present position for 
the past 25 years. 


©@ Pete Peters has joined Dianafix 
Corp., New York, as designer and su- 
perintendent. The firm makes “Bar- 
rannee” indoor footwear. 


©@ Four new members have been in- 
ducted by the New York Superin- 
tendents’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion. They are: Marvin Leibowitz, 
foreman for Holiday Casuals; Sidney 
Sacks, general manager of Model 
Shoe Corp.; Arthur Sherwin of Wil- 
liamburg Stay Co., and John E. 
Schorr, superintendent of Cali Foot- 
wear, East Rutherford, N. J. 
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Continual and Constant ... 
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and attachments result from our engineering and 
follow-up service. 

Boston Machine Works products are designed out of experience and 
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Remember — delivered equipment is no better than the research that 


begets it. 
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® The American Leather Belting 
Association, New York, announced 
release of a new booklet, ‘“Uni-Pull 
Drive Manual,” which enables leather 
belting users to select without calcu- 
lation the proper size of flat leather 
belt together with pulleys of correct 
dimension, both driver and driven, 
to transport power from a motor of 
given horsepower and speed to a ma- 
chine to be operated at a prescribed 
speed. The book also contains a 
wealth of other information and tables 
related to flat leather belting. 


® Peggy Krock Brisbane has joined 
the sales staff of Kaplan Products & 
Textiles, Inc., New York City manu- 
facturer of shoe fabrics. 


® Ace Gold Stamping Co. has 
moved from 27-01 43rd Ave., Long 
Island City, to larger quarters at 10-03 
48th Ave. 


® Assignee’s sale of assets of Colo- 
nial Creations Co., New York man- 
ufacturer of novelties and belts, real- 
ized $7,350, it is reported. 


®@ The Textile Color Card Associ- 
ation has released its fashion corre- 
lation guide prepared by Margaret 
Hayden Rorke, managing director, to 
members in the shoe and leather in- 
dustry. The guide is aimed at assist- 
ing members in correlating official 
women’s shoe and leather colors for 
Fall 1951. 


@ Miss Florence A. Shieren, direc- 
tor of Charles A. Shieren Co., has 
again accepted chairmanship of the 
Leather Division of the New York 
Legal Aid Society’s annual Fund Rais- 
ing campaign. Goal is $300,000. 


® R. W. Hooker, vice president in 
charge of sales of Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, has been 
re-elected president of the Chlorine 
Institute, Inc., which engages in the 
technical promotion of the uses of 
chlorine. He has also been elected 
first vice president of the Compressed 
Gas Association, Inc., devoted to the 
development and interchange of tech- 
nical information relating to and 
methods for the transportation, stor- 
age and handling of compressed gases. 
Hooker has been associated with the 
chlorine industry for many years as 
an official of the Hooker Co., one of 
the nation’s largest producers of liquid 
chlorine and chlorinated chemical 
products. 


©® Barnet Bros. Leather, Inc., New 
York distributor of genuine reptile 
leathers, has named Phillips Premier 


Corp., Boston, as New England rep- 


resentative. 
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CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
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GENUINE KANGAROO 
SUEDE KID 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BLACK GLAZED KID 
KID LININGS | 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
9th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 














® Guaranteed ® Hugs the wood 
Ankle comfort © Trim Top Line 
© Firm Side Wall @ Flexible-Resilient 
© One piece — © Non-Squeak 
Not Laminated ® Solid Seat 


. +. and assures you the ultimate quality 
plus beautiful footwear 


VAN HORNE-KAESTNER LEATHER CO. 
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New York 
© Thomas C. Wilson, Inc., Long 
Island City, has appointed Tate En- 
gineering and Supply Co., Inc., 
to handle sales of Wilson Tube Clean- 
ers, Wilson-Dudgeon Tube Expenders 
and other Wilson items in Maryland. 


CEMENTED SHOEMAKING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and observing the cement film fail- 
ure. A properly bonded film will be 
weak at this point but will show 
adhesion over the entire bond area. 
If it does not show this degree of 
adhesion, a further check-up of 
operations leading up to bonding is 
in order. 

It must be kept in mind that 
virtually all bonding of soles to 
uppers depends on transfer of the 
activating medium, be it solvent or 
heat, from one member to another. 
Therefore, it is essential that sufficient 
solvent be applied to the sole, to not 
only activate the cement on the sole 
but also to transfer sufficient to the 
cement film on the upper to activate 
it. The same holds true for heat 
activation—the sole must be suf- 
ficiently hot to bring the cement film 
on the upper above the softening 
point. Insufficient activating solvent 
or heat is a common cause of dif- 
ficulty. 

Another common cause is insuf- 
ficient cement on soles or uppers. 
Generally, a good rule to observe is 
to make certain there is a definite 
film of dry cement on the surfaces 
to be bonded. If the cement has been 
absorbed by the adherent surface, 
trouble is likely. 

One of the most difficult sources 
of trouble to ferret out with the non- 
coalescence type of failure is the 
presence of foreign material on the 
cement film. Inking of edges after 
cementing but before bonding is com- 
mon and can usually be detected by 
noting that failure occurs at the point 
of run-over of the ink. However, 
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the presence of oil or wax on the 
cement film is much more difficult to 
detect. The practice of dipping soles 
in a sulfonated oil solution after 
cementing is definitely not recom- 
mended. Use of porous chrome soles, 
highly loaded with greases or wax 
is also poor practice in cemented 
shoe construction since extraction of 
these materials by the solvents in the 
cement is likely and, therefore, they 
deposit on the surface of the cement 
film and result in poor bonds. 

In instances where bond failure 
occurs by poor adhesion to one of the 
adherent surfaces, a number of fac- 
tors may be responsible and usually 
it requires the advice of an expert 
in the field to determine the cause. 

Generally speaking, certain film- 
formers have an affinity (specific 
adhesion to the chemist) for specific 
surfaces. Thus, Neoprene synthetic 
rubber adheres well to most other 
types of synthetic rubber but will not 
adhere to vinyl or pyroxylin, But 
other factors may enter particularly 
since most sole or upper stocks are 
modified by other ingredients. For 
instance, a vinyl plastic upper stock 
is compounded with oily type ma- 
terials to give it flexibility. If the 
wrong type is used, exudation of the 
oily material occurs and poor adhe- 
sion results. A rubber sole improperly 
compounded with excessive amounts 
of mold lubricant or oily softeners 
likewise give the same trouble. 

The aforementioned difficulties are 
chemical in nature and usually can- 
not be detected except by laboratory 


examination. However, there are 
other common difficulties encoun- 
tered in the shoe factory which can 
be avoided or minimized by super- 
vision. 

Always assuming the proper adhe- 
sive is used, properly, the biggest 
source of cement-peel failure is in- 
adequate surface preparation. Proper 
roughing does two things: It removes 
surface impurities which might affect 
the bond and it provides a myriad of 
tiny holes and projections among 
which the cement flows and hardens. 
Inadequate roughing fails to provide 
these features. 


A common cause of cement-peel 
failure in spots is due to impurities 
present on the lasting margin after 
the roughing operation. Roughing 
through the upper to the backing or 
combining cement is common. Most 
sole attaching cements adhere very 
poorly to these backing cements. The 
presence of latex-lasting cement on 
the margin is also common and a 
potential source of bond failure. The 
practice of using one type of cement 
to attach half platforms and another 
for sole attaching may cause difficulty 
if the platform-attaching cement runs 
over the lasting margin at the ball 
beyond the platform. The presence 
of excessive roughing dust on 
the cement track prevents cement 
penetration and is an invitation to 
failure. Grease, oil or wax on the 
cement track is bad and should be 
avoided as should the presence of 
bottom and shank fillers and edge 


inks. From the above, it is obvious 
that the presence of foreign material 
of any type on the cement track 
should be suspect and avoided if 
maximum bond strength is desired. 

A form of failure usually se ge 
enced after the shoes are worn for a 
short time is due to adherent rupture 
wherein either sole or upper stock 
fail. In the case of leather, fleshy 
stock or extremely hard, bony stock 
which is burnished rather than 
roughened by the roughing operation 
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is usually the cause. Naturally weak 
fabrics or those weakened by exces- 
sive roughing will fail as will exces- 
sively roughed reptile leathers. Rub- 
ber soles having an excess of flat 
pigments of the clay type will fail 
easily under wear conditions. If 
failure occurs in either sole or upper 
stock with a very slight pull, the 
strength of these materials should be 
examined closely. 

Failure of the cement film itself 
may be due to a number of causes. 
Improper formulation is possible 
although not likely. Exudation of 


some material in either sole or upper 


stock into the cement film may either 
soften or embrittle the film, inviting 
failure during wear. However, prob- 
ably the greatest source of this type 
failure is selection of the wrong adhe- 
sive for the type shoe made. A soft 
leggy cement which may be entirely 
suitable for a flat shoe would be 
totally unsuitable for a high shoe. 
By the same token, a hard, brittle 
cement might be totally unsuitable 
for application to a soft rubber sole. 
All of these difficulties, although de- 
tectable in the shoe factory, can be 
analysed far better in the laboratory. 

In conclusion, the following pre- 
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cautions if observed in the shoe fac- 
tory will help avoid difficulties and 
minimize them when they do occur. 

1. Constant checking by testing 
shoes on at least every fifth case. 

2. If poor bonds are obtained, 
observation of the type failure en- 
countered, whether by lack of 
coalescence of the cement films or 
failure of the cement film or adherent 
surfaces. 

3. Checking the potential sources 
of difficulty outlined above for the 
various types of failure. 

4. Laboratory testing of all new or 
questionable materials prior to use. 

5. Obtaining competent technical 
advice immediately if the source of 
difficulty is not obvious. 

— END — 


SPRUCE EXTRACT 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


digester or cooker pass up the scrub- 
bing tower and are recovered for 
further use. 

The digesters used in the sulphite 
process are on the order of a cylin- 
drical shell with a dome-shaped top 
and a conical bottom. They are lined 
with acid-proof brick laid in acid- 
proof cement. A typical digester 
holds about 27 cords of wood, and 
its dimensions are 15 feet in dia- 
meter and about 49 feet high. They 
are heated by direct steam. There 
is forced circulation, in order to 
maintain more uniform cooking con- 
ditions, which is reflected by a more 
uniform product. The temperature 
varies from about 110° C., at the 
start, to about 145° C., at the end of 
the cooking process. The pressure 
usually builds up to 65 to 70 pounds 
per square inch. The time of cook- 
ing has been observed to be from 
7 to 60 hours, but it rarely runs over 
20 hours. 

At the end of the cooking period 
a valve is opened, and the gas and 
steam pressure blows the cooked 
chips into wooden or concrete re- 
ceivers. The impact against an iron 
plate breaks up the bundles of fibers 
thus separating the cellulose from 
the adhering spent or waste liquor. 
The receiving tank has a perforated 
bottom, usually made of tile. 

The liquor which is recovered 
from the receiving tank_as well as 
that obtained from the washing of 
the pulp goes to make up that which 
is known as the waste liquors from 
the sulphite process paper mills. Fur- 
thermore, it is the main source of the 
tanning extracts made from the waste 
ligno-sulphonates of paper mills using 
the sulphite process. 

— END — 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Wanted and For Sale 
Lines Wanted 


LARGE NEW YORK JOBBERS, rated over 
$100,000 in first column, are now seeking to 
take on regular commission lines of leather 
and sundry items. 

We have a etaff of five salesmen calling on 
N. ¥., N. J., Conn. and Penn. Territory. 

We occupy entire 6 floor building in the 
Heart of the N Y. leather Swamp and in this 
pera for over 25 years nm arrange to 

samples, inventory, ete. Would like to 
poet from interested . Address M-10, 
= Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams S8t., 
6, Tl. 








Splits Wanted 


WANTED: Chrome Shoulder Splits, 2 or more 
carloads; also Reject Pickle and Blue Splits, 
and Drop Splits. Send full descriptions and 
prices to 
A-9, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S8t., 
Chicago 6, Tl. 


Glove Plant Wanted 


WORK GLOVE PLANT WANTED. Interested 
only for removal of all machinery, dies, and 
other equipment. Send full detailed list of 
machinery and types of gloves manufactured. 
Address A-10, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








Machines for Sale 


1 Slocomb Staking Machine, crated—$300.00. 
1 Steel Ln Bed Glazing Machine, un- 
crated—$100. 
Both in Bood aan 
the space. 

Julius Brand Leather Co., 

23 Camp P1., 
Newark 5, J. 


Office Available 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE wants to. share 
bright, convenient office and show room on 
South St., Boston. Tanner, the sole occupant 
is in office on Wednesday only. 
Address B-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Leather Lines Wanted 


SALES AGENCY calling on manufacturers in 
St. Louis territory wants lines of leather to 
sell on regular commission basis. Can arrange 
to carry inventory. 
Address B-7, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 


Reason for sale, need 











For Sale at Low 
And Attractive Prices 


Wool Blanket Ends 
Wool & Cotton Blanket Ends 
Cotton Blanket Ends 
Canton Flannel Full Stock, also 
Various Lengths, Jobs, Shorts 
Imitation Leather Full Stock and Remnants 
All Kinds & Colors & Weights 
Also, Block Cuts 
Book Binding Cloth Full Widths — In Rolls — 
Various Colors 
Felt — Rolls —- Shorts — Remnants 
Knitted Fabrics 
Raw Materials—in Carloads or Small Lots. 
A Building Full of Bargains. 
We Just Keep Moving Our Stock. 
Take Advantage of Our Low Prices. 
Be One of Our Satisfied Customers. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Write for Your Needs — We Will Reply 
Promptly and in Detail with Samples, 
if necessary. 
CENTRAL MERCANTILE CoO. 
217 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under “‘ 
Wanted” and ‘‘Special Notices’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.” 


Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
aust bet our Rants wet later then 
moyen pa aaa on ll 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chieago 6 











° 
Tanner and Currier 
TANNER AND CURRIER of Belting, Sole, 
Packing, Textile Leather, Specialty Leather. 
Very rapid tannage on vegetable belting 

leather. 
Address B-6, 


Chicago 6, Il. 





Women's Side Factory 
Manager 


Available soon, a man of unusual experience 
in Purchasing, Costing, Factory Management. 
Thorough knowledge of all aspects of factory 
direction. Ten years on present position with 
large successful eastern maufacturer. Apply 
Box X-12, Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Production Manager 


TANNER AND DYER of sheepskins, with 
1 knowledge of production of shearl- 








Help Wanted 
Color Matcher 


WANTED: Experienced color matcher for 
lacquers. State experience, salary. 
Address B-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


° 
Splitters 
SPLITTERS WANTED. Immediate opening, 
steady work, top salary. 
Address B-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 








W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Situations Wanted 





Tanner & Supt. 


SITUATION WANTED as Tanner & Superin- 
tendent: Military leathers of all types, chrome 
& retan mechanical leathers, dress side & 
kip upper, and bag, elk in dress and work 
shoe, waterproof, latigo, lace, aniline, and 
semi-aniline in chrome and rome retan. 
Vegetable linings, splits, and a variety of 
specialty leathers. Glove, garment, and sport- 
ing goods in sheep, goat, and deer skins. Very 
best references. Or would consider consulting 
work on military leathers to Gov’t. specifica- 
tions. Address Post Office Box 583, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 





Finisher-Leather & Imitation 


CAPABLE setting up department and training 

operators. Shop mechanic and executive. Ex- 

perience enables offsetting present high pro- 

duction cost with own system. Preferably 

New York area. Interesting details given. 

orn A-8, c/o 9 a and Shoes, 20 Vesey 
» New York 7, N. 


ings, mouton and dyed sheepskins. Also labor, 
cost price, by-products and rawskins. Wants 
business connection. Willing to invest. Ex- 
cellent references. Address A-11, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 








WINDRAM 


pst 


COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 














Men of Action 


Will be sought to take 
the place of talkers! 
THIS ABLE and willing shoemaker with ex- 
perience of thirty years seeks only the right 
response. He on two occasions placed a 
notice here. If you have not replied, the time 
might come when you would. en write to- 
day to B-4, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. Says, ‘‘Put us on 
your list.’* 





Leather Man 


40, twenty-two years factory and wholesale 
experience. Perfect knowledge of sorting, 
stocking, trimming, receiving, shipping, etc., 
all kinds of upper and sole leathers. Respon- 
sible and hard individual worker, but capable 
of handling customers and crew. Intelligent 
man with good references. Lookng for suit- 
able job. Address B-5, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 


LEATHER and SHOES 








BOUGHT — SOLD 


Titaniums — Lithopone 
— Zinc Oxide — Cellosolves 
— Glycols — Ethanolamines 
Dyes — Chemicals — Extracts 

Greases — Residues 
Bichromates — Oils — Waxes 
By-Products — Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Coming Events 


Deaths 


Advertisers Index 





Feb. 4-6, 1951—First 1951 Shoe Showing 
sponsored by Shoe Travelers Association 
of Chicago. Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

March 4-7, 1951 — Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe -Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New York. 

March 5, 1951 — Tanners’ Council of 
America, Inc., one-day Business Meeting, 
replacing annual Spring Convention origin- 
ally scheduled for Bermuda. Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City. 

March 6-7, 1951 — Fall Leather Show. 

ed by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 

April 15-18, 1951 — Fifth Annual Fall 
Shoe Show, sponsored by St. Louis Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Hotel Statler 
and other leading St. Louis hotels. 

April 15-19, 1951—Advance Fall Shoe 
Show. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association. Hotels Statler 
and Touraine, Boston. 

April 21-25, 1951 — Southeastern Shoe 
Travelers’ Show, Biltmore, Hotel, Atlanta. 

May 6-9, 1951—Fall Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Texas. 

May 6-10, 1951 — Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America showing for Fall 1951. 
Sponsored by New England Shoe and 
Leather Agsociation and National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 

May 19-26, 1951—National Foot Health 
Week, sponsored by National Foot Health 
Council. 2 
May 22. Pt 1951 - - Third Factory Man- 
e, sponsored by Na- 
tional ea Manufacturers Association. 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

May 27-29, 1951—Mountain States Fall 
Showing, sponsored by Mountain States 
Shoe Travelers Association. Albany Hotel, 
Denver, Col. 

June 11-12, 1951—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

June 11-14, 1951 — 1951 annual meeting 
of American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion. Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn. 

Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951 — National Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Skoe 
Retailers Association. Palmer House and 
other hotels, Chicago. 





Linmore O. Erstad 


. 50, shoe executive, died Jan. 14 
while vacationing in Arizona. He was 
district manager for the Freeman Shoe 
Corp. in Minneapolis, Minn. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Ebba; a sister, 
Mrs. Lillian Halling; and a brother, 


Todd. 
Robert M. Herrick 

. 84, former shoe foreman, died 
Jan. 14 at Portsmouth, N. H., Hos- 
pital. He was a foreman at the former 
Berry Shoe Co. plant in Portsmouth 
for several years before entering upon 
a political career in that city. Later, 
he served for 34 years as Motor Ve- 
hicle Examiner and was chairman of 
the Board of Appraisers at the time 
of his death. He had lived in Ports- 
mouth for the past 60 years. 


William M. Sykes 
. . . 67, retired roadman for the St. 
Louis office of United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., died of a heart attack at St. 
John’s Hospital, St. Louis, on Jan. 3. 
He had been in ill health since his re- 
tirement two years ago. Previous to 


that, he had been associated with 


~ USMC for the past 35 years, traveling 


extensively in Missouri. He leaves his 
wife, Catherine; two sons, William 
M., Jr., and T. Dalton; and five 
daughters, Cathryn, Mrs. Margaret 
eanora Collier, and Jeanette Dailey. 


Everard G. Barron 


. 89, shoe counter manufacturer, 
died Jan. 29 at his home in Beverly. 
Although a native of Ellsworth, Me., 
he had lived in Beverly for the past 
65 years and was the oldest living 
member of the Liberty Lodge of Ma- 
sons there. He leaves a daughter, 
Edna I. Barron; two sons, George W. 
and Everard G., Jr.; and two grand- 
children. 


(Other Deaths on Page 19) 
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DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, bandos & and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Co’ 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 


BABY CALF LEATHERS © —— 
BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
a tte ar J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 
MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES—O. B. Dahm Co., LOS ANGELES—1220 Maple Ave. 
1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 3 Granby Si., Leicester 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


February 3, 195! 
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Si leather s 
appearance 
flexibility 
peal ness . 
spell Sales 


Genuine Leather Soles provide distinction, 


flexibility and foot ventilation for health 
Leather Soled meaus “Getter Sold"! — 


U. S. Leather’s long 


established reputation for producing 
a quality product speaks for itself — 


For your sole leather ncedd, use “U.S. Leather’! 


The 
UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 








Shoemakers everywhere appreciate the “easy-to-handle” 
qualities of Lynn Innersole Company’s large, diversified 
line of shoe products. 

In the very best shoes, “LYNFLEX” innersoles give the 
utmost in comfort and flexibility. 

For lower priced shoes, ““LYNCO” innersoles mean great 
savings and uniform performance. 

Our Innersole-Platform combinations are made to fit 
every construction regardless of style trend. 

Non-breaking “WEDGIES” can be nailed, stitched or 
cemented. Made of resilient waterproof compressed fibres, 
“WEDGIES” mold to the last, improve the lines of the shoe, 
speed up production and appreciably lower costs. 

Our first consideration: “What is best for the foot”. 


119 BRAINTREE ST., ALLSTON, MASS. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Los Angeles—Leo Laskey; St. Louis—Eli “Pete” Schwartz; New York—Arthur V. 
Epstein; Pennsylvania—Thos. Carfagno; New England—Elmer Claff, Frank Deastlov, Hy Feldman, 
Lou Ravich, Phil Sneider. Milwaukee and Chicago—Phil J. Ott, Jim Ot. 





